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MACHINE  TOOLS  AND 
ENGINEERING  EQUIPMENT 
THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


JAMES  ARCHDALE  &  CO. 
LTD.,  Birmingham  &  Worcester 
England. 

Radial  and  Vertical  Drilling, 
Horizontal  and  Vertical  Milling, 
Twist  Drill  Grinding  and  Special 
Purpose  Machine  Tool  Manu¬ 
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BRADLEY  &  FOSTER  LTD., 
Darlaston,  Staffs.,  England. 
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Birmingham  &  Manchester, 
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GEORGE  RICHARDS  &  CO. 
LTD.,  Broadheath,  Manchester, 
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Horizontal  and  Vertical  Boring, 
Facing  and  Turning  Machines, 
Planing  Machines,  Key  sea  ting 
Machines  and  Crankpin  Turning 
Machines. 

J.  H.  SHAND  LTD.,  Axminster, 
Devon,  England. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of 
Jigs  and  Fixtures,  Press  Tools, 
Gauges,  Multi  Drilling  Heads, 
Special  Purpose  Machines,  Steel 
Type  for  the  OJfice  Machinery 
Industry. 

TILGHMAN’S  LTD.,  Broad¬ 
heath,  Manchester,  England. 
Shot  Blasting  Equipment  of  all 
types.  Air  Compressors,  Vacuum 
Pumps  and  all  accessories. 

WILKINSON’S  TOOLS  LTD., 
Warrington,  Lancs.,  England. 
Pliers,  Pincers,  Nippers  and 
Telegraph  Tool  Manufacturers. 


STA  VELEY  COAL  &  IRON  CO.  LTD. 
1,  Chester  Street, 

London  5. If'. I. 
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rubber  giving  absolute  freedom  to  develop  maximum  screening  capacity. 
Massive  rubber  mountings  support  the  shaft  assembly,  to  absorb 
vilxation  completely.  Ty-rock  screens  are  available  in  many  sizes 
with  either  single,  double  or  triple  screening  surfaces. 
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RAM  TYPE  UfiCicA  Maelm,  at 


The  10  in.  Spindle  Ram  Type  machine  shown 
above  is  machining  a  170  ton  Mill  Housing  at 
the  Darnall  Works,  Sheffield  of  Davy  and 
United  Engineering  Company  Limited. 

The  exceptionally  robust  proportions  of  this 
Asquith  machine  can  be  appreciated  from  the 
illustration.  A  28  in.  by  36  in.  ram  houses  the 
milling  sleeve  and  spindle,  both  of  which  travel 
with  the  ram.  The  milling  sleeve  which  carries 
the  cutter  is  23  in.  dia.  and  attachments  for 
right  angle  milling,  etc.,  are  of  adequate  propor¬ 
tions  for  heavy  duty  work.  Surfacing  slides  are 


available  and  when  fitted  obtain  feed  and  hand 
adjustments  from  the  slide  of  the  machine,  thus 
having  all  the  features  of  built-in  facing  heads. 

All  Asquith  Ram  Type  machines  incorporate 
a  steering  control  system  which  permits  simul¬ 
taneous  control  of  both  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  feed  motors  to  facilitate  face  milling  of 
surfaces  of  irregular  outline. 

These  Asquith  machines  are  built  in  a  range 
with  spindle  diameter  6  in.,  7  in.,  8  in.,  10  in. 
or  1 1  in. 


ASQUITH  MACHINE  TOOL  CORPORATION  LTD. 
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THROUGHOUT 
THE  WORLD 

Merton  two-way  loaders 

(Front-end  loading 
plus  over-loading) 


All  over  the  world  on  large-scale  projects  Merton 
two-way  loaders  demonstrate  their  unique  versatility. 

The  hydraulic  two-way  loader  operates  either  as  a 
conventional  front-end  loader,  or  as  an  overloader 
using  the  ‘straight-line’  technique  pioneered 
by  Merton. 

MERTON  ENOINEERINO  CO  LTD 

Faggs  Road,  Feltham,  Middx,  England 
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two-way  loaders 
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Switzerland 


The  sparkling  fun  of  snow  and  sun 

Sun-tanned,  health/  and  in  high  spirits,  that’s  the 
way  you  come  home  from  a  winter  holiday  in 
Switzerland.  The  sun  and  the  exhilarating  Alpine 
air  will  act  like  a  tonic  and  build  up  your  reserves 
of  energy  for  the  year  ahead.  You  will  like  Swiss 
food,,  Swiss  scenery  and  Swiss  hospitality.  You 
will  also  enjoy  the  gay  evenings  in  good  company 
at  any  of  the  150  Swiss  winter  resorts.  The  expert 
Instructors  of  the  Swiss  Ski  School  are  ready  to 
teach  you  the  white  sport  the  easy  way.  Switzer¬ 
land  offers  best  value  for  money.  Hotels  to  suit 
.every  taste  and  pocket. 
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Consult  your  Travel  Agency  or  the 

SWISS  NATIONAL  TOURIST  OFFICE 

BAHNHOFPLATZ  9,  ZURICH,  SWITZERLAND 
London  Office:  458/9  STRAND,  W.C.2 


Illustrations  on  pp.  18,  21  and  23  by  Olive  Kemp 


The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  opinions 
expressed  in  signed  articles. 
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The  Icy  Dispute 


Neither  India  nor  China  has  changed  its  views  on 
the  boundary  line  between  them.  Like  their  frontier 
guards  during  the  cold  months,  both  are  immobilised 
in  their  frozen  winter  quarters.  Perhaps  not  till  April 
returns  and  movement  is  once  more  possible  on  the 
Himalayan  heights  will  the  two  Governments  choose  to 
experiment  with  thawing  out  their  relations  again.  In 
the  meantime  both  are  careful  neither  to  worsen  the  situa¬ 
tion  further  nor  yet  to  yield  an  inch  in  argument  or 
territory.  Mr.  Khrushchev,  if  political  commentators  are 
to  be  telieved.  has  failed  to  persuade  Mr.  Nehru  to  take 
the  first  step  in  breaking  the  ice,  and  apparently  had  no 
better  luck  with  his  Chinese  friends  last  month,  before 
proceeding  to  India.  Whatever  the  truth  of  this  reading  of 
events,  Mr.  Nehru  made  it  at  any  rate  quite  clear  during 
Khrushchev's  visit  that  he  saw  no  point  in  meeting  Mr. 
Chou  En-lai  now,  when  there  is  no  basis  on  which  negotia¬ 
tion  between  the  two  parties  is  possible. 

On  China’s  unaltered  intention  to  reach  a  peaceful 
settlement  there  is  now  less  doubt.  The  Sino-Indonesian 
agreement  on  Chinese  nationals  in  Indonesia,  and  the  Sino- 
Burmese  border  agreement,  are  pointers  towards  a 
mellower  temper  in  Peking.  In  the  latter  agreement,  China 
in  fact  accepts  that  part  of  the  MacMahon  line  that 
demarcates  the  Burmese  frontier.  It  is  generally  assumed 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  Ladakh  area  of  Kashmir  in 
the  north-west  Himalays,  China  will  probably  not  haggle 
much  over  the  frontier  line  separating  her  from  India, 
Nepal,  Sikkim  and  Bhutan.  An  impression  gaining  ground 
and  causing  some  speculation  is  that  China  would  like  to 
do  some  sort  of  horse-deal  here.  If  she  cannot  get  all  she 
wants  as  a  matter  of  right,  then  she  may  be  prepared  in 
some  measure  to  compensate  India  for  the  crucial  area, 
where  she  has  indeed  already  built  important  roadways. 

Waiting  for  something  to  happen  is  the  essence  of  the 
present  position.  Chou  has  repeatedly  asked  to  meet 
Nehru,  at  the  same  time  reiterating  all  his  claims  to  Indian 
territories.  Nehru  until  the  middle  of  February  continued 
to  decline  a  meeting  because  he  could  not.  from  the  tone 
and  substance  Chou's  letters  hnd  a  greater  readiness  yet 
in  China  for  a  healthy  give-and-take  negotiation.  This  still 


is  indeed  a  crisis  of  confidence.  China  took  offence  at 
India’s  sympathy  for  the  Tibetan  revolt,  while  Nehru  was 
offended  by  the  Chinese  leaders  malignment  of  India  and 
‘^breach  of  faith”  with  him  on  the  panch  shila  agreement. 
There  is  also  speculation  as  to  the  effects  of  the  rumoured 
internal  disagreements  within  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party,  which  are  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  paralysis  in  its  handling  of  the  dispute  with  India. 
The  fact  that  the  day-to-day  direction  of  China’s  foreign 
affairs  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  military  man.  General 
Chen  Yi.  may  also  be  partly  to  blame.  Nor  is  it  possible 
entirely  to  ignore  the  view  that  China  disapproves  of 
Soviet  efforts  to  improve  relaticms  with  the  West  as  well 
as  with  the  uncommitted  countries,  and  that  this,  too,  may 
have  some  bearing  on  Peking’s  sullen  mood. 

Nehru  on  the  other  hand  is  far  less  hampered  by  inter¬ 
ference  from  outside.  It  is,  however,  tempting  to  believe 
that  he  finds  the  dispute  with  China  a  heaven-sent  oi^r- 
tunity  to  persuade  his  critics  of  the  urgency  of  making  a 
success  of  the  third  five-year  plan.  No  one  believes — 
certainly  the  Russians  do  not,  and  the  Chinese  should  not — 
that  Eisenhower’s  hints  of  military  help  to  India  in  case 
of  trouble  on  the  border  can  have  any  influence  with  Nehru 
— except  in  the  opposite  direction,  by  strengthening  his 
resolve  to  avoid  American  military  aid  at  all  costs.  But 
if  under  the  circumstances  the  US  comes  forward  with 
offers  of  more  economic  aid  for  India’s  industrialisation, 
even  Nehru  is  not  likely  to  object.  On  both  sides,  the 
situation  is  beset  with  complexities  which  neither  quite 
knows  how  to  resolve. 

The  West,  alarmed  by  the  eruptive  force  of  China’s  con¬ 
structive  efforts  and  her  consequent  accretion  of  strength, 
can  hardly  conceal  its  satisfaction  at  seeing  her  at  logger- 
heads  with  India  and  to  srmie  extent  even  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  has  led  to  a  more  patronising  attitude  towards 
India  and  a  rush  to  offer  her  economic  aid  in  competition 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  coupled  with  an  attempt  to  turn 
Irxlia  into  a  buffer  against  any  spread  in  China’s  influence 
over  the  Afro-Asian  areas.  Both  Peking  and  Delhi  are 
well  aware  of  Western  designs,  yet  are  helplessly  allowing 
themselves  to  drift. 
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Comment 


U  Nu  Sweeps  Clean 

WITH  U  Nu’s  overwhelming  victory  in  the  general  elec¬ 
tions  of  February  6,  popular  democracy  is  returning 
in  Burma.  After  15  months  of  Army  rule  under 
General  Ne  Win,  the  people  have  given  a  clear  verdict  in 
favour  of  U  Nu’s  “Clean”  faction  of  the  Anti-Fascist  People’s 
Freedom  League,  against  U  Ba  Swe’s  “Stable”  faction  of  the 
same  party.  No  one  denies  the  young  officers  have  done  a 
good  job  of  the  trust  U  Nu  placed  in  them,  though  they  waited 
15  months  instead  of  four  to  do  it,  in  holding  the  election  in 
smooth  and  exemplary  order.  Now  with  fresh  proofs  of  the 
people’s  adoration  and  political  support,  U  Nu  will  have  a 
freer  hand  than  ever  in  directing  Burma’s  affairs.  Before  his 
new  government  takes  over  in  April,  he  is  expected  to  mark 
this  fresh  start  by  giving  his  party  another  name. 

The  Burmese  people  will  not  be  sorry  to  see  the  end  of 
their  army’s  rather  harsh  regime.  It  has  indeed  suppressed 
corruption  in  civil  affairs  and  brought  better  order  in  the  postal 
services,  the  railways  and  shipping,  reorganised  wholesale  and 
retail  trade,  cleaned  up  cities  and  revitalised  municipal  services. 
But  it  has  also  ruthlessly  closed  down  newspapers  and  jailed 
reporters  critical  of  the  regime.  It  engaged  in  big  business  and 
made  big  profits.  The  total  effect  seems  to  have  been  a  public 
revulsion  against  army  rule.  Only  General  Ne  Win’s  last- 
minute  statesmanship  in  reaching  a  border  agreement  with 
the  Chinese  Government  will  be  gratefully  recognised  by  the 
people,  as  it  has  already  been  by  U  Nu  himself. 

llie  election  all  but  wiped  out  both  the  Stable  faction  of 
the  AFPFL  and  the  pro-Communist  National  United  Front. 
These  parties  have  now  such  low  representation  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment  that  they  will  cease  to  be  an  effective  opposition  to 
U  Nu’s  next  government.  Socialist  U  Ba  Swe  found  fault 
with  U  Nu’s  “opportunism”  in  accepting  Communist  support 
after  the  AFPFL  split  in  1958.  On  the  present  occasion  U  Nu 
broke  with  the  Communists  before  the  election,  which  was 
most  probably  what  dealt  the  death-blow  to  the  Left-wing 
United  National  Front.  They  went  down  proclaiming  their 
loyalty  to  U  Nu  and  advising  their  supporters  to  vote  for  the 
Clean  AFPFL  candidates. 

The  decimation  of  the  Stable  faction,  under  U  Ba  Swe  and 
U  Kyaw  Nyein,  has  been  rather  a  surprise.  They  were  the 
stronger  side  after  the  split,  had  more  money,  better  organisa¬ 
tion,  support  of  the  wealthy  and  the  army,  and  even  some 
foreign  patronage.  It  is  now  thought  that  its  affinity  to  the 
army  and  the  suspicion  of  foreign  influence  were  the  causes 
of  its  downfall  at  least  as  much  as  the  mass  popularity  of  U  Nu 
in  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  SEATO  Seminar 

IF  there  is  to  be  peace,  disengagement,  and  all  that  between 
the  two  power  blocs,  then  what  will  become  of  the  de¬ 
pendent  poorer  allies  of  the  West  in  the  SEATO  and  Cento 
pacts?  This  question  has  been  heard  more  insistently  from 
Pakistan  than  elsewhere,  and  the  Western  powers  hope  it  has 
received  some  sort  of  answer  from  the  SEATO  seminar  held 
in  Lahore  last  month.  The  participants  agreed  that  Com¬ 


munist  activity  increases  in  direct  proportion  with  improved 
international  relations,  while  increasing  trade  and  economic 
aid  to  newly  independent  and  under-developed  countries  be¬ 
come  subtle  weapons  in  Communist  hands  to  change  the 
balance  of  power  in  their  own  favour.  They  therefore  con¬ 
cluded  that  SEATO  member-countries  must  adopt  “even 
greater  vigilance  and  further  positive  action  to  meet  this 
challenge”.  The  seminar  recommended  counter-measures  to 
correct  conditions  encouraging  Communist  infiltration,  as 
well  as  steps  to  identify  individual  Communists  in  the  treaty 
area. 

Lasting  four  days  and  attended  by  60  delegates,  the  seminar 
also  had  observers  from  Iran  and  Turkey,  to  whom,  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  Cento,  it  was  of  great  interest.  All  declared  their 
awareness  of  the  dangers  of  subversion.  Lieutenant-General 
K.  M.  Sheik,  Pakistan  Minister  of  the  Interior,  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  “exploding  the  Communist  belief  that  history  was  on 
their  side”,  listed  the  “contradictions”  between  Communist 
promises  and  their  fulfilment.  The  SEATO  Secretary-General, 
Nai  Pote  Sarasin  of  Thailand,  said  the  seminar  formed  part 
of  the  general  effort  “to  consolidate  the  foundations  of  free¬ 
dom  and  peace”.  Mr.  Douglas  Hyde,  of  Great  Britain, 
“exposed  the  Communist  mystery”  by  stating  that  they  were 
“alike  throughout  the  world”.  The  American  delegate,  how¬ 
ever,  rejected  such  pessimism  by  reminding  his  hearers  that 
relaxation  of  tension  also  has  its  opportunities  by  turning  the 
tables  on  the  Communists.  Lifting  the  iron  curtain  could,  in 
his  opinion,  constitute  a  “great  historical  turning-point”.  He 
seemed  to  be  assuring  them  of  continued  American  backing 
for  the  adventures  ahead,  both  in  the  prevention  of  subversion 
in  their  own  territories,  and  its  introduction  behind  the  raised 
barriers  of  eastern  Europe. 


Kerala  Sequel 

A  NXIETY  and  doubt  rather  than  jubilation  followed  the 
Kerala  election  of  February  1st,  when  a  high  poll  un- 
^precedented  in  any  democracy  decisively  rejected  the 
Communist  claim  to  rule.  At  the  same  time  the  votes  estab¬ 
lished  irrefutably  that  the  Communists  were  the  largest  and 
most  popular  single  party  in  that  southern  Indian  state.  An 
overall  84-5  per  cent  poll,  reaching  in  some  constituencies  as 
high  as  98'5  turned  out  in  response  to  the  sole,  clear  issue  of 
for  or  against  the  Communists,  making  the  election,  in  fact, 
a  referendum.  The  results  show  that  in  the  strongest  base 
of  Communism  in  India,  anti-Communists  are  more  numerous 
than  pro-Communists,  and  that  the  anti-Communists  are 
capable  of  effective  alliance  against  their  common  enemy.  But 
they  also  revealed,  with  43  per  cent  of  the  total  vote  cast  in 
favour  of  the  Communists,  that  well  nigh  half  the  population 
have  no  use  for  the  other  parties. 

In  justifying  the  dismissal  by  Presidential  decree  last  July 
of  the  Communist  Government,  Mr.  Nehru  was  swayed  by 
his  personal  observation  of  a  “mass  upsurge”  against  the  Com¬ 
munists.  The  reality  of  the  upsurge  became  even  clearer  in 
the  six  months  of  electioneering  that  followed,  culminating  in 
a  no-holds-barred  campaign  in  which  each  side  fielded  half-a- 
million  supporters  against  the  other.  This  was  a  revolt  of  the 
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high-caste  Hindus  leading  the  Congress  Party  into  an  un¬ 
natural  alliance  with  such  disparate  parties  as  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  Muslim  League  and  the  Praja  Socialist  Party.  But 
in  response  to  the  “upsurge”  of  the  have-nots  among  the 
Kerala  people,  the  Ezhavas,  peasants,  plantation  workers,  un- 
employ^,  and  others  gave  the  Communists  a  million  votes 
more  than  in  1957. 

The  strained  Sino-Indian  relations  which  contributed  so 
largely  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Communists  last  year  had 
little  or  no  influence  in  the  February  election.  The  Congress- 
Socialist-Muslim  alliance,  though  without  any  joint  policy  or 
programme  apart  from  their  anti-Communism,  won  an  im¬ 
pressive  victory,  with  94  seats  out  of  the  total  of  126.  The 
Communists  and  the  independents  supported  by  them  retain 
only  29  of  their  former  65  seats.  It  is  sobering,  however,  to 
consider  that  the  Communist  side  received  3'5  million  votes, 
the  Congress  Party  2-8  million,  the  Praja  Socialists  I'lS 
million,  and  the  Muslim  League  400,000.  The  Communist 
votes  went  up  by  2  per  cent  on  1957,  while  the  total  gain  of 
the  anti-Communist  alliance  was  only  0-2  per  cent.  Had  the 
parties  fought  independently  in  a  straight  flght  between  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Communists,  the  latter  might  very  well  have 
won  the  election.  But  even  with  the  anti-Communists  forming 
the  government,  the  Indian  leaders  can  hardly  help  wondering 
whether  they  really  are  the  true  representatives  of  demos  in 
Kerala. 


Moscow  for  Total  Disarmament 

ON  January  14th  of  this  year  Premier  Khrushchev  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  that  Soviet  armed  forces 
be  cut  by  1'2  million,  i.e.  by  one-third  of  their  present 
strength  of  3-6  million.  The  proposal  was  accepted  and  by 
unanimous  decision  next  day  became  law.  The  Supreme 
Soviet  then  issued  an  appeal  to  the  parliaments  and  govern¬ 
ments  of  all  countries  of  the  world  to  join  them  on  this  road. 
In  India,  Burma  and  Indonesia,  Mr.  Khrushchev  untiringly 
held  this  up  as  a  shining  example  of  Soviet  practice  in  accord 


with  precept.  He  spoke  of  the  great  “leaps”  in  capital  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  under-developed  countries  that  could  now  follow 
from  the  cut  in  the  armed  forces,  and  presented  the  ’60s  as  a 
decade  not  only  of  cosmic  pioneering,  but  also  of  plenty. 

This  two-edged  appeal  to  peace  and  plenty  cannot  be 
blunted  by  the  carping  comments  of  those  who  seem  insensible 
to  its  enormous  attraction  for  the  Afro-Asian  world.  Neither 
the  Western  pre-occupation  with  providing  a  deterrent  to 
the  Soviet  destructive  power  “to  wipe  off  the  face  of  the 
earth”  any  country  bold  enough  to  attack  it,  nor  the  argument 
that  the  total  of  Soviet  aid  to  the  uncommitted  countries  is 
far  less  than  American  generosity,  cuts  any  ice  with  the  Asians 
and  Africans.  The  reduction  of  armed  forces  in  the  midst 
of  the  contemporary  arms  race  is  a  far  more  potent  argument, 
an  earnest  of  good  intentions  in  deed  as  well  as  word.  Soviet 
economic  aid  to  India  and  to  Egypt  has  already  been  of  such 
volume  that  even  the  West  reluctantly  recognises  its  challenge 
— a  challenge  to  economic  competition.  Already  the  signs 
are  multiplying  that  Russian  aid  to  Burma,  Afghanistan,  Indo¬ 
nesia.  Iraq,  Guinea  and  other  countries  will  soon  swell  to  pro¬ 
portions  impossible  to  ignore. 

The  three-man  banker’s  mission  sent  by  the  World  Bank  to 
India  (and  Pakistan)  to  study  what  Britain,  America  and 
West  Germany  can  do  to  help  meet  the  foreign  exchange 
shortfall  in  India’s  third  five-year  plan  is  already  a  sign  of 
the  determination  to  offer  sufficiently  tempting  inducements 
to  India  to  remain  within  the  framework  of  democratic 
capitalism.  What  the  political  and  financial  leaders  of  the 
industrialised  West  appear  not  to  have  understood  is  that 
they  cannot  keep  Afro-Asian  confidence  unless  they  modify 
their  war-like  postures.  The  violent  reaction  of  the  African 
countries  to  the  French  atomic  test  last  month  showed  this  as 
clearly  as  need  be.  Moreover,  by  increasing  their  defence 
expenditure,  as  both  Britain  and  America  propose  for  their 
coming  budget  year,  the  West  will  be  unable  to  equal  Russia’s 
surplus  industrial  resources  to  be  made  available  to  the  under¬ 
developed  world. 

Honour  Satisfied 

The  Singapore  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Lee  Kuan  Yew,  was 
reported  recently  as  having  signed  a  statement  with  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Indonesia,  Dr.  Djuanda,  supporting 
Indonesia’s  “struggle  for  the  return  of  West  New  Guinea  into 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia”. 
As  Britain  is  still  responsible  for  the  foreign  affairs  of  Singa¬ 
pore,  the  UK  Government  issued  a  statement  dissociating 
the  UK  from  this  point  of  view. 

Surely  this  is  the  first  time  that  a  country  at  the  particular 
stage  Singapore  has  reached  on  the  road  to  complete  inde¬ 
pendence  within  the  Commonwealth,  has  stepped  out  of  line 
in  this  way?  At  first  glance  it  might  seem  an  irresponsible 
act  on  the  part  of  the  young  Mr.  Lee,  calculated  to  embarrass 
the  British — and  also  the  Netherlands,  under  whose  adminis¬ 
tration  West  Irian  (West  New  Guinea)  at  present  lies  as 
well  as  Australia  which  supports  the  Dutch  possession  of 
the  island. 

But  there  is  a  much  more  realistic  way  of  looking  at  the 
siUiation.  At  the  time  of ^  the  statement,  the  Singapore  dele¬ 
gates  were  in  Djakarta  on  a  goodwill  visit — recently  there 
has  been  a  little  trading  trouble  between  the  two  countries, 
and  Indonesian  trade  is  of  vital  importance  to  Singapore.  The 
new  government  in  Indonesia  wants  to  sell  goods  direct  from 
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Java  to  South-East  Asian  countries  rather  than  through  the 
Singapore  entrepot.  But  several  of  the  Indonesian  islands 
have  been  sending  their  produce  direct  to  Singapore,  by¬ 
passing  Java,  which  has  therefore  been  done  out  of  her 
proper  revenue.  This  has  caused  further  friction. 

So  this  joint  statement  might  very  well  have  been  an 
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attempt  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lee  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  the 
Indonesian  Government,  though  it  may  in  fact  express  the 
People’s  Action  Party  viewpoint.  In  signing  it  he  did  not 
commit  the  British  Government  to  anything,  but  naturally 
the  British  felt  it  important  to  disavow  it  in  case  Mr.  Lee 
might  be  creating  a  precedent.  On  the  other  hand,  Britain 
has  been  trying  to  rebuild  Singapore  as  an  entrepot  since  the 
end  of  the  war  and  it  is  very  much  in  her  interests  that 
Singapore  and  Indonesia  should  be  friendly.  But  she  must 
not  offend  Australia,  so  with  the  issuing  of  the  repudiation, 
honour  is  satisfied  all  round. 


Respect  for  France 

WORLD  reaction  to  the  French  atomic  test  in  the  Sahara 
last  month  ranged  from  outrage  to,  at  best,  negative 
calm.  Even  official  American  and  West  German  com¬ 
ment  was  not  sympathetic,  while  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union 
showed  only  a  reserved  tolerance.  In  France  itself  the  first 
flush  of  triumph  after  eight  years  of  unremitting  labour  and 
expectancy  largely  gave  way  to  feelings  of  doubt,  guilt,  and 
rather  anxious  self-justification.  It  is  a  striking  comment  on 
the  change  that  has  been  growing  in  world  opinion,  and 
today's  revulsion  against  nuclear  weapons  and  tests,  in  the 
two  years  since  France  first  made  known  her  intentions  in 
this  respect. 

The  nuclear  capacity  of  France,  it  is  true,  is  not  yet  such 
as  to  be  regarded  as  a  threat  to  world  peace.  Even  Mr. 
Khrushchev  seems  sure  of  this.  Perhaps  there  is  also  some¬ 
thing  to  be  said  for  General  de  Gaulle's  satisfaction  at  having 
now  re-established  at  least  something  of  la  gloire.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  no  longer  what  France  will  do  next  in  the  nuclear  held, 
but  whether  she  is  now  prepared  to  throw  in  her  weight  on  the 
side  of  detente,  disarmament,  disengagement  and  peaceful 
co-existence. 

De  Gaulle  will  be  visiting  Britain  and  America,  after  he  him¬ 
self  has  received  Mr.  Khrushchev  as  his  guest.  He  will 
be  groping  his  way  towards  gaining  a  new  respect  for  France 
from  both  East  and  West.  Though  certainly  not  yet  prepared 
at  this  stage  to  make  a  clean  break  with  Dr.  Adenauer,  he 
will  soon  hnd  himself  unable  to  claim  equality  with  the  other 
great  powers  unless  he  first  demonstrates  his  independence 
of  Bonn.  For  a  considerable  time  after  the  war,  it  was  thought 
that  peace  could  be  assured  in  Europe  by  the  establishment  of 
a  united,  neutral  Germany.  This  hope  is  dead  as  West  Ger¬ 
many  builds  up  the  biggest  army  on  the  continent,  equipped 
moveover  with  nuclear  weapons.  The  possibility  still  remains, 
while  Britain  vacillates,  that  de  Gaule  may  seize  the  initiative 
in  guiding  the  Western  alliance  into  the  paths  of  co-existence. 

Is  this  the  possibility  Khrushchev  has  at  the  back  of  his 
mind  when  he  comments  so  mildly  on  de  Gaulle’s  bomb? 
What  material  inducements  is  he  prepared  to  offer  to  gain 
French  co-operation?  France  and  Russia  through  most  of 
their  history  regarded  their  strategic  interests  in  Europe  as 
nearly  identical.  Is  there  anly  likelihood  of  this  feeling  being 
revived?  Is  it  not  possible  that  Khrushchev  may  offer  France, 
in  addition  to  the  accepted  items  of  more  trade,  cultural  and 
tourist  exchanges,  both  the  technical  secrets  and  the  instru¬ 
ments  for  the  powerful  use  of  nuclear  power?  There  can  be 
no  certainty  that  some  or  all  these  things  may  not  come  out 
of  Khrushchev’s  visit  to  France  during  the  latter  half  of  this 
month.  De  Gaulle’s  intentions  will  undoubtedly  be  influenced 
by  what  he  finds  after  that  in  London  and  Washington. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  CEYLON 


IT  is  only  in  recent  times  that  facilities  for  higher  education 
have  been  made  available  to  the  Ceylonese.  During  a 
larger  part  of  the  Colonial  period,  the  rulers  were  content 
to  give  the  ruled  only  such  an  education  as  would  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  best  their  Colonial  policy.  With  the  winning  of 
Independence  (1948),  however,  the  trend  of  events  took  a  dif¬ 
ferent  turn:  practically  the  entire  scheme  of  education  was 
altered,  and  the  aim  of  university  education  was  changed  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  an  independent  country.  Especially 
with  the  coming  of  the  People’s  United  Front  into  power  in 
1956,  many  far-reaching  changes  were  introduced  in  the 
sphere  of  education.  It  can  be  said  that  the  present  policy 
is  substantially  a  reversal  to  the  scheme  of  education  that  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  times  of  the  Sinhalese  kings. 

Before  the  impact  of  the  Westerners  (1505),  the  system  of 
education  in  Sinhale — as  Ceylon  was  then  called — was  based 
on  the  Pirivena  system  (Buddhist  Temple  Schools).  The 
ancient  Buddhist  Temples  were  the  seats  of  higher  education 
in  the  country,  and  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  day 
taught  at  these  Pirivenas  which  had  the  patronage  of 
royalty.  Pali,  Sanskrit  and  Sinhalese  were  the  chief  languages 
taught,  and  various  subjects  such  as  astrology,  philosophy  and 
architecture  were  included  in  the  Pirivena  curriculum. 

Higher  education  in  Sinhale  followed  one  continuous  pat¬ 
tern  of  development  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  (1505),  when  the  Portuguese  first  set  foot  in  Ceylon. 
They  came  to  Ceylon  for  “spices  and  Christians”.  Under 
their  regime,  which  lasted  till  1658,  the  Sinhalese  system  of 
education  suffered  greatly.  The  Portuguese  persecuted 
Buddhists  and  burnt  temples.  Consequently  the  seats  of 
higher  education — the  Pirivenas — suffered,  and  the  pursuit 
of  Sinhalese  studies  received  a  serious  setback. 

The  Dutch,  who  ousted  the  Portuguese  from  Ceylon  in 
1656,  were  a  more  tolerant  people.  They  set  up  schools  in 
the  coastal  districts  of  the  Island  but  did  not  make  any  note¬ 
worthy  contribution  towards  the  cause  of  higher  education 
in  Ceylon. 

After  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  of  Dutch  rule,  the  British 
conquered  Ceylon  (1796)  and  ruled  the  country  till  1948  when 
Ceylon  once  again  became  an  Independent  country. 

Although  the  British  established  a  more  enlightened  form 
of  government  in  Ceylon  than  either  of  their  predecessors, 
they  did  not  try  to  raise  the  intellectual  standard  of  the  people 
during  the  early  period  of  their  rule.  This  is  not  altogether 
unintelligible  when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  fact  that, 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  even  in  England,  it  was  not 
realised  that  the  education  of  the  masses  was  a  national 
responsibility. 

The  British  introduced  certain  far  reaching  changes  which 
profoundly  affected  the  scheme  of  higher  education  in  Ceylon 
when,  in  1833  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Colebrook  Com¬ 
mission,  English  schools  were  established  throughout  the 
country.  Colebrooke  shared  with  most  Englishmen  of  his 
time  the  view  that  Oriental  learning  was  of  little  value,  and 
that  a  knowledge  of  English  would  bring  about  the  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  of  Eastern  peoples.  Along  with  the 
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introduction  of  English,  Colebrook  recommended  the 
abandonment  of  Sinhalese  and  Tamil  schools  in  the  country. 
The  effects  of  the  Colebrook  recommendations  in  the  field 
of  education  are  still  felt.  Even  after  the  grant  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  the  problems  relating  to  the  question  of  higher 
education  in  our  country  have  not  been  completely  and 
satisfactorily  solved. 

Throughout  their  rule  in  Ceylon,  the  British  retained 
English  as  the  official  language  of  the  State.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  higher  education  was  in  English  only.  The 
curriculum  of  the  schools  was  modelled  on  that  provided  in 
English  schools.  In  1870  a  Medical  College  was  set  up,  and 
in  1873  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  (the  nucleus  of  the 
present  Ceylon  Law  College).  In  1880  the  Cambridge  Junior 
and  Senior  Examinations  were  introduced  to  Ceylon  and  their 
adoption  by  the  local  English  schools  encouraged  by  the  grant 
of  University  scholarships  to  Cambridge  on  the  results  of  the 
Cambridge  Senior  Examination.  In  1921  a  University  College 
was  set  up  to  prepare  students  for  the  external  degrees  of  the 
University  of  London.  In  1942  the  first  University  of  Ceylon 
was  opened  and  empowered  to  grant  degrees  of  its  own. 

In  the  new  University  of  Ceylon,  the  syllabuses  of  most 
subjects  were  changed  to  suit  local  conditions.  The  study 
of  Ceylon  history  and  Ceylonese  political  institutions  was 
encouraged.  A  faculty  of  Oriental  Studies  was  set  up;  but 
the  development  of  Oriental  Studies  did  not  receive  sufficient 
attention  at  the  beginning.  As  English  was  still  the  official 
language  of  the  State,  students  continued  to  read  for  degrees 
in  Western  Classics  and  the  Arts.  There  was  an  unfortunate 
tendency  at  times  to  look  down  on  the  pursuit  of  Oriental 
Studies. 

The  coming  of  Independence  did  not  radically  alter  the 
situation.  English  was  still  the  key  to  higher  education  in  the 
country  as  the  University  of  Ceylon,  the  Ceylon  Medical 
College,  the  Ceylon  Law  College,  and  the  Ceylon  Technical 
College  continued  to  conduct  their  courses  in  English. 

The  decisive  changes  were  made  when  the  late  Mr. 
Bandaranaike's  People’s  United  Front  came  into  power  in 
April  1956.  It  was  the  declared  policy  of  the  People’s  United 
Front  to  make  Sinhalese  the  official  language  of  the  State,  and 
shortly  after  the  new  Government  was  formed,  the  Prime 
Minister  promised  to  set  up  two  Pirivena  Universities  (Buddhist 
Temple  ^hools)  as  centres  for  higher  education  in  Sinhalese. 
That  promise  has  been  fulfilled,  and  two  leading  Buddhist 
Pirivenas  have  been  raised  to  university  status  with  power 
to  confer  degrees  of  their  own. 

In  the  new  Pirivena  Universities — the  Vidyodaya  and  the 
Vidyalankara — all  education  is  in  Sinhalese.  Personnel  for 
the  public  service  will  henceforth  be  recruited  from  these 
universities  for  they  alone — at  the  present  time — provide  the 
necessary  training  in  Sinhalese  which  is  now  increasingly  jn 
demand. 

The  establishment  of  these  two  Pirivena  Universities  will 
have  far  reaching  consequences.  In  a  very  real  sense  it  marks 
a  return  to  the  system  of  education  that  prevailed  in  Ceylon 
in  the  time  of  the  Sinhalese  kings.  With  nationalism  in  the 
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ascendant  in  Ceylon  today,  this  change  in  the  sphere  of  educa¬ 
tion  might  well  lead  to  a  change  in  the  position  that  Buddhism 
occupies  in  the  country.  Today  it  is  merely  one  of  the 
religions  followed  by  the  people  of  Ceylon,  but  the  time  is  not 
very  far  off  when  it  will  be  made  the  State  Religion.  This 
view  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  already,  on  national 
occasions,  the  chanting  of  Pirith  (a  distinctively  Buddhist 
religious  service)  precedes  all  other  events. 

Much  criticism  has  been  levelled  against  the  Government 
policy  of  conferring  university  status  on  these  two  Pirivenas. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  it  was  political  expediency  and  not 
national  interest  that  prompted  the  Government  to  take  this 
step.  It  has  also  been  remarked  that  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe 
for  the  switch  over  to  Sinhalese  from  English.  There  are 
many  who  still  advocate  that  higher  education  should  be 
continued  in  English  only.  The  proponents  of  this  view  state 
that  there  is  a  dearth  of  good  textbooks  in  Sinhalese,  and 
that  the  quality  of  education  imparted  in  the  Sinhalese  medium 
must  therefore  be  necessarily  poor. 


There  are  others,  however,  who  advocate  the  progressive 
implementation  of  the  Government’s  “Sinhalese  Only”  policy, 
by  opening  up  more  and  more  Pirivena  Universities.  The 
quality  of  education,  they  add,  might  be  poor  at  the  outset, 
but  “it  is  bound  to  improve  in  the  course  of  time  with  the 
necessary  State  patronage”. 

While  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  establishment  of  these  two 
Pirivena  Universities  is  a  great  step  forward  in  the  history  of 
education  in  Ceylon,  the  fact  remains  that  the  mere  conferring 
of  university  status  on  these  two  institutions  will  not  solve 
the  confused  problem  of  Higher  Education  in  the  country. 

The  medium  of  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools  is  now 
Sinhalese  and  students  who  pass  the  School  Leaving  Examina¬ 
tion  in  Sinhalese  will  have  no  alternative  but  to  pursue  higher 
education  in  that  language  only.  In  the  matter  of  having 
Sinhalese  as  the  medium  of  higher  education  in  Ceylon,  we 
have  reached,  as  a  result  of  Government  policy,  the  point 
of  no  return.  It  is  still  too  early  to  assess  the  results  of  this 
experiment. 


The  Exploration 

of  New  Guinea 

E.  R.  YARHAM 

A  GIGANTIC  island,  bigger  than  Germany  (East  and 
West),  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom  thrown  to¬ 
gether — the  world’s  greatest  island,  indeed,  except  for 
Greenland-where  civilization  struggles  for  a  perilous  footing  ^ware.  After  crossing  the  marshes  in  the  south  of  the 

on  its  fringes,  and  where  men  of  the  Stone  Age,  cannibals  Dutch  half  of  the  island,  and  spending  some  time  with  the 
Oast  May,  cannibal  hillmen  raided  a  village  and  killed  and  little-known  Asmat  tribe,  the  party  will  try  to  penetrate  the 
ate  the  jwlicernan),  and  savaps  whose  prowess  is  assessed  by  mountain  wall  ranging  from  nine  to  fourteen  thousand  feet 
the  number  of  heads  to  their  credit,  hold  it  at  bay  in  their  enter  the  valleys  beyond  it  which  have  only  been 

fastnesses  of  peak,  river,  forest  and  ravine.  from  the  air.  It  is  known  that  their  inhabitants  practise 

Such  is  New  Guinea,  administered  by  Australia  and  the  some  form  of  agriculture.  Terraced  culture  has  been  photo- 
Netherlands.  This  huge  island  of  just  on  350,000  square  miles  graphed  and  it  is  known  that  the  houses  have  red  roofs.  It 
is  one  of  the  least  known  areas  of  the  earth’s  surface.  Follow-  reported  that  although  the  general  lie  of  the  country  is 
ing  recent  international  activity,  more  is  known  about  known  from  aerial  surveys,  up  to  the  present  the  rivers  are 
Antarctica  than  New  Guinea,  and  a  Franco-Dutch  expedition  merely  labelled  by  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
is  setting  off  in  the  hope  of  laying  bare  some  of  the  secrets  Exploration  from  the  ground  is  as  difficult  as  anywhere  on 
of  its  unexplored  interior.  No  travellers  have  ever  been  faced  garth.  D’Albertis,  a  celebrated  early  explorer  of  New  Guinea, 
by  a  more  formidable  task.  once  declared  it  is  easier  to  cross  the  Alps  than  to  climb  an 

Immense  areas  are  still  terra  incognita,  and  white  men  find  ordinary  hill  in  the  island.  There  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  this,  for 
themselves  surrounded  by  hostile  tribes  when  attempting  to  the  great  heat,  added  to  the  torrential  rainfall,  causes  vegeta- 
carry  out  surveys.  In  recent  years  growing  use  has  been  made  tion  to  grow  at  an  amazing  rate.  The  forests  are  of  such 
of  aerial  reconnaissance,  and  since  the  end  of  World  War  I,  density  that  they  are  almost  impenetrable.  It  is  not  surprising 
when  what  was  German  New  Guinea  came  under  Australian  that  explorers  have  regarded  two  or  three  miles  a  day  excel- 
mandate,  notable  progress  has  been  made.  A  mere  handful  lent  progress.  In  many  places,  in  fact,  normal  travel  is  for  the 
of  white  men  has  done  superlative  work  in  winning  the  trust  most  part  restricted  to  the  great  rivers,  which  fortunately  are 
of  the  native  population  and  in  gradually  introducing  the  navigable  for  hundreds  of  miles. 

amenities  of  civilized  life.  A  number  of  primitive  tribes  has  The  difficulties  of  would-be  explorers,  faced  by  savage 
been  brought  under  the  influence  of  government,  not  through  tribes  and  thick  jungle,  are  further  enhanced  by  the  rugged 
punitive  expeditions,  but  through  a  system  of  patient  penetra-  mountain  ranges  which  form  the  island’s  backbone.  They 
tion  by  means  of  advanced  posts  and  patrols.  In  short,  by  pro-  tower  at  their  loftiest  to  over  15,000  ft.,  and  the  interior  is 
tection,  not  subjugation  of  the  tribes.  cleft  into  sections  by  sharp  ridges  with  precipitous  gorges 


Yet,  as  indicated  to  begin  with,  most  of  the  vast  island  between.  The  limestone  country  near  the  headquarters  of  the 
remains  in  its  primeval  condition,  as  the  present  expedition  is  Fly  River,  the  most  important  waterway,  is  a  maze  of  in- 
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accessible  ravines.  However,  scattered  among  the  territories 
are  scores  of  fertile  valleys  believed  to  contain  large 
populations. 

ITie  Franco-Dutch  expedition  has  other  difficulties  to  face 
besides  those  of  the  terrain  with  its  mountain  and  jungle.  The 
country  into  which  its  members  hope  to  penetrate  in  order 
to  reach  the  inhabited  land  beyond  is  considered  sacrosanct 
by  neighbouring  tribes,  whose  members  are  not  willing  to 
serve  as  porters  because  of  this.  Supplies  are  to  be  parachuted 
as  there  is  no  other  means  of  getting  them  up.  If  the  expedi¬ 
tion  attains  its  object,  the  possibility  is  that  it  will  press  on 
to  the  north  coast  and  return  through  Australian  territory. 

Some  of  the  most  fruitful  journeys  of  recent  years  have  been 
made  by  Government  officials,  in  particular  Mr.  Ivan  Cham¬ 
pion  and  Mr.  Jack  Hides,  who  discovered  a  marvellous 
hitherto  unknown  country  which  he  termed  a  “Papuan 
Wonderland.”  On  one  of  Mr.  Champion’s  expeditions  five 
months  were  spent  covering  90  miles,  and  26  days  were  occu¬ 
pied  in  trying  to  cross  the  Upper  Kikori  River,  a  great  roaring 
stream  rushing  at  13  miles  an  hour  through  a  limestone  gorge. 

The  party  also  passed  wonderful  Lake  Kibubu,  situated 
2,600  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  is  from  10  to  12  miles  long  and 
two  miles  broad  at  the  centre,  and  is  surrounded  by  high 
mountains.  The  explorers  found  the  natives  friendly,  and 
the  verandahs  of  the  houses  were  decorated  with  hundreds  of 
pig  jaws.  On  either  side  of  a  very  long  house  were  small 
structures  like  dovecotes  filled  with  skulls.  Leaving  this  fertile 
spot  the  travellers  had  to  cross  a  huge  limestone  range  and 
then  a  plateau  12,000  ft.  high,  where  the  weather  was  bitterly 
cold. 

Mr.  Jack  Hides  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  come  across 
friendly  tribesmen.  Indeed,  although  the  results  of  his  survey 
exceeded  expectations,  the  party  encountered  difficulties  which 
might  well  have  daunted  less  resolute  men.  Twice  they  had 
to  cross  the  terrible  limestone  barrier  which  fringes  the  table¬ 
land  on  the  border  of  eastern  New  Guinea. 

Not  only  did  they  complete  a  survey  of  this  hitherto  un¬ 
known  country,  but  on  the  plateau  beyond  the  limestone 
barrier  they  discovered  a  fertile  country,  populated  by 
unknown  tribes,  light-skinned,  and  with  a  culture  and  methods 
of  agriculture  unlike  those  of  Papuan  tribes  elsewhere. 

Before  they  reached  this  “wonderland”  the  party  had  met 
with  formidable  obstacles.  As  mentioned,  they  had  to  cross 
the  repellent  limestone  country,  where  the  rock  stands  on  end 
forming  craters  and  fissures,  so  that  every  step  had  to  be 
watched  as  on  a  polar  journey.  It  is  a  desolate,  silent  land, 
and  waterless,  where  only  pythons  can  find  a  home.  Then 
scurvy  attacked  the  members  of  the  party,  and  their  only 
hope  was  to  press  on  till  the  nature  of  the  country  changed. 

One  morning,  like  Drake  of  old,  Mr.  Hides  climbed  a  tree, 
and  there — far  ahead  through  a  rift  in  the  rain  clouds — he 
saw  a  scene  which  rejoiced  his  heart.  There  lay  a  splendid 
rolling  country  with  the  appearance  of  a  vast  park.  Later  it 
was  found  to  be  a  valley  surrounded  by  great  limestone  gorges, 
peaks,  and  precipices,  which  had  kept  its  inhabitants  safe  from 
foes. 

The  land  possessed  timbered  slopes  and  rich  grasslands,  and 
on  every  slope  were  cultivated  squares  of  mathematical  exact¬ 
ness,  more  like  the  fields  of  a  Chinese  colony  than  the  hap¬ 
hazard  gardens  of  the  Papuans.  The  people  living  there 
were  friendly  and  unusually  intelligent,  and  it  is  believed 
they  were  driven  behind  the  limestone  range  in  times  past 
by  more  warlike  tribes.  Who  knows  what  similar  fascinating 
discoveries  remain  to  be  made? 
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FIRST  JET  SERVICE  OVER  THE  POLE 
With  the  introduction  this  month  of  the  Boeing  Jet 
Intercontinental  (60,000  h.p.-600  m.p.h.)  on  the 
Polar  route.  Air  France  cuts  the  flying  time  between 
Europe  and  Japan  by  almost  half:  17  hours  by  jet 
against  30  hours  by  piston-engined  airliner.  This 
Air  France  service  is  the  first — and  the  only  real — 
"over  the  Pole"  flight  by  Jet. 

RETURN  BY  THE  SOUTHERN  ROUTE 
At  no  addition  to  the  return  fire,  you  can  return 
to  Europe  by  Super  Surliner  on  the  southern 
route,  thus  passing  through  the  business  and  tourist 
cities  of  the  Far  and  Middle  East:  Manila,  Hong 
Kong,  Saigon,  Bangkok,  Calcutta,  New  Delhi, 
Karachi  and  Teheran. 

TWO  CLASSES— NO  JET  SUPPLEMENT 

Two  classes  and  fares  are  offered  for  each  flight  (a 
connection  leaves  London  every  Wednesday  at 
9  a.m.).  The  First  Class  cabin  has  widely-spaced, 
roomy  seats  offering  unequalled  comfort;  Air 
France  offers  gastronomic  menus;  and,  an  exclusive 
feature  in  the  air,  there  is  the  GOLDEN  PARISIAN 
SKY  LOUNGE*  (London-Tokio  1st  Class  single  bre: 
£379;  return:  £6^4.0). 

By  tourist  class,  the  single  fire  London-Tokio  is 
r^uced  to  £257  (£462. 12.0  return).  There  are  no  jet 
supplements  for  either  class,  and  meals  are  included 
in  the  fiu’e. 

In  addition,  on  Fridays  Air  France  operates  a  Super 
Starliner  Paris-Tokio  via  the  Pole. 

BOEING  JET  INTERCONTINENTAL 
ON  THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  AIRLINE 
Following  the  opening  of  the  Paris-New  York  line  in 
January,  within  a  few  months  all  the  main  routes  on  - 
Air  France's  long  distance  network  will  be  served 
by  the  new  Boeing  Jet  INTERCONTINENTAL: 

Europe  to  California,  Canada,  South  America, 

West  Africa,  the  Middle  and  Far  East,  etc. ... 


*  Except  on  certain  high  season  flighu 
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Japanese  Agriculture  and  the 

Land  Reform  Act  (II) 

ETHEL  MANNIN 


IN  backward  Honshu  there  exists  near  Morioka,  in  Iwate 
Prefecture,  a  huge  modern  dairy  farm  which  is  number 
one  exception  under  the  Land  Reform  Act,  and  something 
unique  in  Japanese  post-war  farming- — Koiwai  farm,  to  which 
I  was  duly  taken. 

Before  the  war  Koiwai  Farm  was  well  over  nine  thousand 
acres,  including  the  forest  lands;  under  the  Land  Reform 
scheme  two  thousand  five  hundred  acres  of  uncultivated  land 
on  the  estate  were  taken  over  by  the  Government  and  sold  to 
small  cultivators  in  holdings  of  seven  to  ten  acres.  (In  Shikoku 
and  Kyushu  five  acres  is  the  maximum;  in  Honshu  it  varies — 
in  Kansai  and  Kanto  there  is  the  five-acre  limit,  with  most  of 
the  farmers  holding  one  and  a  half  acres  or  less;  in  the 
Morioka  district  it  can  be  as  much  as  12  acres.)  The  remain¬ 
ing  six  thousand  five  hundred  acres  has  been  left  untouched 
by  the  Land  Reform  Act  and  the  farm  continues  to  be 
administered  by  a  joint  stock  company.  It  was  part  of  the 
Land  Reform  scheme  that  when  such  big  company-owned 
farms  such  as  Koiwai  were  permitted  to  continue  existing — 
which  a  few  were  when  the  Department  of  Agriculture  investi¬ 
gations  showed  that  they  were  being  run  with  maximum 
efficiency — the  stocks  should  be  distributed  among  the  em¬ 
ployees  and  others.  This  reform  was  carried  out,  but  it  did 
not  last;  in  recent  years,  “due  to  changing  economic  situation," 
1  was  told,  “stocks  tended  to  concentrate  in  the  hands  of  a 
smaller  number  of  stockholders  again.” 

Koiwai  was  founded  in  1891  by  three  business  men,  one 
of  whom  was  a  member  of  the  famous  Iwasaki  family.  By 
the  end  of  the  century  Hisaya  Iwasaki,  the  son  of  the  Iwasaki 
who  was  one  of  the  three  founders,  became  the  sole  owner 
of  Koiwai.  In  1938  the  farm  was  reorganized  into  a  joint 
stock  company — with  almost  all  stocks,  however,  belonging 
to  the  Iwasaki  family!  There  was  the  compulsory  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  stocks  after  the  war,  under  the  Land  Reform  Act,  but 
within  a  few  years  Koiwai  was  ‘as-you-were’.  The  three  sons 
of  Hisaya  Iwasaki  are  on  the  board  of  directors. 

All  that  the  Land  Reform  achieved  in  connection  with 
Koiwai  was  the  confiscation  of  the  two  thousand  five  hundred 
uncultivated  acres  and  the  termination  of  race-horse  breeding 
— which  the  Act  decreed  was  an  unnecessary  activity.  The 
farm  then  specialized  in  dairy  farming  with  sheep,  pigs, 
poultry,  as  side-lines.  Corn  is  produced  on  the  estate,  but  not 
rice.  Its  farm  workers  live  rent-free,  the  single  ones  in  dormi¬ 
tories,  the  married  ones  in  small  cottages.  They  are  paid 
twelve  thousand  yen  a  month — about  three  pounds  a  week — 
less  than  ten  shillings  a  day  for  a  seven-day  week,  but  it  is  a 
pound  a  week  more  than  many  factory  workers  earn,  and  a 
big  improvement  on  the  350  yen  a  day  (about  6s.  6d.)  or  less 
paid  for  seasonal  work  everywhere.  The  free  housing  and 
cheap  milk  (one  yen  for  a  half  pint  bottle)  has  also  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  along  with  the  fact  that  the  workers  who 
have  cottages  can  also  grow  their  own  vegetables.  I  was  told 
that  there  were  always  more  applicants  for  work  at  Koiwai 
than  there  were  vacancies,  because  of  the  good  rates  of  pay 
and  good  working  conditions. 


Koiwai  IS  in  all  respects  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  farm;  its 
black  and  white  (Holstein-Fresian)  cattle  are  famous;  its  cow 
sheds  are  the  last  word  in  the  hygienic  and  scientific;  thousands 
of  hens  are  kept  on  battery  systems,  and  duck,  chicken  and 
turkey  eggs  hatch  out  in  great  revolving  cylinders  of 
incubators. 

I  found  it  all  very  interesting  and  impressive,  but  how  much 
more  worth  while  it  would  have  been,  I  thought,  in  the  little 
train  on  the  way  back  to  Morioka,  had  that  vast  estate  been 
turned  into  a  peasants’  co-operative  instead  of  being  allowed 
to  continue  as  a  big  business  enterprise.  It  seemed  yet  an¬ 
other  example  of  the  Land  Reform,  basically  sound,  not  going 
far  enough — not  nearly  far  enough  in  this  instance,  since  less 
than  a  third  of  the  land  came  under  the  Act,  and  a  wonderful 
opportunity  for  co-operation  was  missed. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  from  Koiwai  is  the  small 
farmer  and  his  subsistence  farming.  As  a  producer,  con¬ 
tributing  to  any  marketing  scheme,  he  is  incapable  of  acting 
independently,  and  the  co-operative  movement  is  essential  to 
his  existence.  Since  Land  Reform  he  no  longer  has  to  pay 
the  rent  for  his  paddy  fields  in  kind — generally  rice — but  other 
problems  remain,  and  here  the  various  village  co-operative 
organizations  come  to  his  assistance.  In  an  Introduction  to 
Agriculture  in  Japan,  by  Seiichi  Tobato,  issued  by  the  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Forestry  and  Fisheries  Productivity  Conference,  Tokyo, 
1958,  it  is  stated  that  “today  it  is  very  rare  to  find  a  village 
without  a  farmers’  co-operative  and  to  find  farmers  who  have 
no  connection  with  a  co-operative”.  The  credit  co-operatives 
were  the  forerunners,  but  the  multi -function  co-operatives 
have  become  the  more  typical  ones.  Among  their  activities, 
the  marketing  and  purchase  functions  are  the  most  active  .  .  . 
It  would  be  almost  impossible  today  to  think  of  farmers’ 
activities  without  thinking  of  co-operative  organizations  of 
various  types  (credit,  purchase,  marketing  production  and  pro¬ 
cessing,  disease  and  insect  control,  irrigation,  life  and  damage 
insurance,  inspection,  etc.). 

Assistance  and  protection  for  the  small  farmer  is  thereby 
secured,  but  a  tour  of  Japan  convinces  one  of  the  need  for 
co-operative  farming  in  place  of  the  almost  incredible  frag¬ 
mentation  everywhere  and  its  resultant  “impoverished  classes”. 
It  is  believed  that  mechanization  will  foster  collective  opera¬ 
tion  among  farmers — small  farmers  unable  to  own  agricultural 
machines  and  tractors  individually  will  perceive  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  collective  ownership,  though  this  will  not,  of  course, 
affect  the  impoverished  agrarian  classes  with  their  one-and-a- 
half  acres. 

The  Land  Reform  scheme  which  did  so  much  could  never¬ 
theless  with  a  little  more  boldness  of  enterprise  and  vision  have 
done  so  very  much  more.  That  it  introduced  the  democratic 
element  into  Japanese  agriculture,  as  is  so  often  stressed,  is 
true,  but  this  was  surely  good  ground  on  which  to  develop 
the  co-operative  idea.  Instead  of  which  the  tall  factory  chim¬ 
neys  thrust  up  everywhere  across  the  intensely  cultivated  frag¬ 
mentation  of  the  agricultural  lands  of  Honshu  like  warnings 
of  a  slow  insidious  industrial  encroachment,  not  only  upon 
the  land  but  upon  the  minds  of  men.  [Concluded] 
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The  Story  of 

Lafcadio  Hearn 

THOMAS  E.  ENNIS 


WESTERN  man  has  known  Asian  peoples  and  Asian 
lands  for  two  thousand  years.  Alexander  the  Great 
marched  his  armies  into  India.  Modern  men  of  the 
west  have  sailed  their  fighting  ships  and  merchant  vessels  into 
every  harbour  and  river  of  the  East  for  the  profit  of  many  and 
the  glory  of  nations.  A  few  have  journeyed  with  only  the 
teachings  of  Christ  to  give.  A  handful  have  entered  armed 
only  with  the  weapons  of  understanding  and  the  open  mind. 

Here  is  Marco  Polo,  the  13th  century  Venetian,  in  the  court 
of  Kublai  Khan  who  was  favoured  by  the  eminent  Mongol  and 
sent  on  missions  into  North  China,  South-East  Asia  and 
Southern  India.  Later,  the  observant  Marco  wrote  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  of  books,  a  book  which  may  have  guided 
Columbus  in  his  quest  for  new  paths.  Here  is  Joseph  Conrad, 
the  Polish-born  novelist  who  in  1884  was  made  a  master 
mariner  in  the  Merchant  Marine  of  Her  Majesty’s  Navy.  He 
captured  the  colour  and  drama  and  tragedy  of  the  Pacific  in 
his  Almayer's  Folly,  An  Outcast  of  the  Islands  and  the 
unrivalled  Lord  Jim.  Here  is  Herman  Melville  who  escaped 
the  hardships  of  a  whaler  to  seek  rest  in  the  Marqueses,  to  be 
captured  by  the  cannibal  tribe,  the  Typees,  and  to  write 
Moby  Dick,  Typee  and  A  Peep  at  Polynesian  Life.  Here  is 
Pierre  Loti,  the  French  naval  officer  and  popular  romantic 
author  who  entered  into  the  life  of  the  eastern  lands  he 
visited.  Here  is  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  the  Scotsman,  who 
sailed  the  South  Seas  to  settle  in  Samoa  where  he  became 
endeared  to  the  natives  as  the  “Teller  of  Tales”  and  where  he 
died  and  was  buried  “under  the  wide  and  starry  sky”  so  grace¬ 
fully  described  in  his  Requiem.  Here  is  Paul  Gauguin,  French 
banker  turned  painter  who  lived  at  Tahiti  where  he  painted 
some  of  his  most  famous  pictures  and  has  found  a  permanent 
niche  in  literature  in  Somerset  Maugham’s  Moon  and  Six¬ 
pence.  Here  is  Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  explorer,  soldier, 
diplomat,  and  mystic,  who  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Asia  and 
wrote,  among  other  books  A  Venture  of  Faith  and  Vital 
Religion  and  found  calmness  in  the  Buddha.  Here  is  Dwight 
Goddard,  Methodist  missionary  converted  to  Buddhism  who 
established  a  centre  at  Thetford,  Vermont  for  the  study  of 
what  he  believed  was  the  most  perfect  of  all  faiths — a  mixture 
of  Confucius,  Lao  Tze,  Buddha,  Mohammed  and  Christ.  Here 
is  James  Norman  Hall,  from  Grinnell  College,  Iowa,  a  pilot  in 
the  Lafayette  Flying  Corps,  a  prisoner  of  war  in  German 
hands,  and  writer  of  Fairy  Lands  of  the  South  Seas  and  The 
Dark  River,  who  lived  and  died  in  the  South  Seas,  And,  here 


is  the  peer  of  them  all,  the  one  who  entered  completely  into 
the  flesh  and  spirit  of  an  Asian  society — Lafcadio  Hearn. 

Lafcadio  Hearn  was  born  in  1850  on  that  Ionian  isle  where 
Sappho  destroyed  herself,  the  son  of  a  Greek  mother  and  an 
Irish  soldier.  He  was  deserted  by  his  parents  and  lived,  for  a 
few  sad  years,  in  the  home  of  a  religious  Welsh  great-aunt, 
“with  a  wound  in  his  heart  and  gold  rings  in  his  ears”.  His 
active  mind  and  his  dark  and  timid  figure  were  alone  in  the 
cold  house.  He  had  visions  of  hell-fire  and  ghosts  and 
nymphs  which  his  priestly  teachers  sought  to  sweep  away. 

Hearn,  at  20  years  of  age,  journeyed  to  Cincinnati  where  he 
as  a  proof-reader  was  called  “Old  Semi-Colon”.  He  played 
with  spiritualism,  and  wrote  murder-stories  for  the  Sunday 
editions. 

He  moved  in  1877  to  New  Orleans  where  he  was  entranced 
for  the  first  year,  then  to  write  that  he  was  weary  of  the  city — 
“no  literary  circle  here;  no  jovial  coterie  of  journalists;  no 
associates  save  those  vampire  ones  of  which  the  less  said 
the  better.”  He  fell  more  and  more  into  the  world  of  books, 
into  “the  life  of  vanished  cities  and  the  pageantry  of  dead 
faiths”.  Hearn  pledged  himself  “to  the  worship  of  the 
Odd,  the  Queer,  the  Strange,  the  Exotic,  the  Monstrous”. 
Yet,  running  as  a  strong  current,  was  his  love  of  warm  lands 
with  their  strong  hues.  He  writes  in  1879:  “So  I  draw  my 
chair  to  the  fire,  light  my  pipe  .  .  .  and  in  the  flickering  glow 
weave  fancies  of  palm  trees  and  ghostly  reefs  and  tepid  winds, 
and  a  Voice  from  the  far  tropics  calls  to  me  across  the 
darkness.” 

Dr.  Rudolph  Matas,  a  surgeon  of  international  fame,  was 
Hearn’s  companion  in  New  Orleans.  He  felt  that  he  was 
looking  upon  one  of  the  literary  giants  of  the  century  in  the 
person  of  the  timid  little  journalist.  After  Matas  became 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  in 
1883,  Hearn  often  saw  him  to  inquire  about  medical  questions 
of  interest.  “He  was  deeply  interested  in  Arabian  studies 
at  that  time,  and  I  was  able  to  give  him  some  curious  facts 
about  the  practice  of  medicine  among  the  Arabs.  .  .  .  Not 
only  did  he  read  every  book  on  Arabia  which  he  could  find, 
but  he  actually  practised  the  Arabic  Script,  and  he  used  to 
write  me  fantastic  notes,  addressing  me  as  if  I  had  been  an 
Arab  chief.”  When  others  were  reading  sentences,  Hearn 
absorbed  paragraphs.  An  average  reader  would  complete  a 
chapter  in  the  time  he  took  to  read  an  entire  book.  He  col¬ 
lected  many  books  in  these  New  Orleans  days — some  500 
volumes,  with  titles  showing  his  interest  in  Eastern  thought — 
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books  on  Egypt,  Assyria,  India,  China  and  Japan.  He  con¬ 
tributed  articles  to  Harper's  Weekly,  Harper's  Monthly, 
Harper's  Bazaar,  Lippincott's,  the  Cosmopolitan,  and  the 
Atlantic  Monthly. 

He  brought  forth  visions  of  warmer  and  lusher  climes.  “I 
ought  never  to  have  been  born  in  this  century,  I  think  some¬ 
times,  because  I  live  forever  in  dreams  of  other  centuries  and 
other  faiths — and  other  ethics.” 

He  fancied  being  a  literary  Columbus  searching  for  a  land 
of  romance:  “If  I  could  only  become  a  Consul  at  Bagdad, 
Algiers,  Ispahan,  Benares,  Samarkand,  Nippo,  Bangkok, 
Ninh-Binh — or  any  part  of  the  world  where  ordinary 
Christians  do  not  like  to  go.  Here  is  the  nook  in  which  my 
romanticism  still  hides  .  .  .  O  that  I  were  a  travelling  shoe¬ 
maker  or  a  player  upon  the  sambuke!” 

Hearn  left  New  Orleans  for  New  York  in  1887,  trying  to 
find  the  address  of  one  of  his  friends  as  he  wandered  “down 
a  double  row  of  magnificent  things  that  seemed  less  buildings 
than  petrefactions — astonishments  of  loftiness  and  silent 
power”  and  then  off  for  the  Antilles  and  Martinique,  where 
he  discovered  mines  of  romantic  material,  some  of  which  was 
taken  by  the  Harper  publications  for  which  he  received 
S700.00.  After  a  second  trip,  he  returned  to  New  York  where 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  old  companion,  Joseph  Tunison,  the 
scholarly  journalist  from  Cincinnati  which  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  indictments  of  New  York  ever  compo.sed.  “By  the 
time  this  reaches  you  I  shall  have  disappeared.  The  moment  I 
get  into  all  this  beastly  machinery  called  ‘New  York’,  I  get 
caught  in  some  belt  and  whirled  around  madly  in  all  directions 
until  I  have  no  sense  left.  This  city  drives  me  crazy,  or  if 
you  prefer,  crazier;  and  I  have  no  peace  of  mind  or  rest  of 
body  till  I  get  out  of  it.  Nobody  can  find  anybody,  nothing 
seems  to  be  anywhere,  everything  seems  to  be  mathematics 
and  geometry  and  enigmatics  and  riddles  and  confusion  worse 
confounded;  architecture  and  mechanics  run  mad.  One  has 
to  live  by  intuition  and  move  by  steam.  I  think  an  earthquake 
might  produce  some  improvement.  The  so-called  improve¬ 
ments  in  civilization  have  apparently  resulted  in  making  it 
impossible  to  see,  hear,  or  find  anything  out.  You  are  im¬ 
proving  yourself  out  of  the  natural  world.” 

And  so  Lafeadio  Hearn  fled  New  York  for  the  calm  of 
Philadelphia.  He  was  wondering  how  he  would  be  able  to 
survive  the  winter  when  he  was  browsing  in  a  book-store  and 
discovered  Percival  Lowell’s  The  Soul  of  the  Far  East.  After 
reading  the  book  he  wrote  a  friend  that  he  felt  “like  John 
in  Patmos — only  a  damned  sight  better”  and  “I  have  found 
a  marvellous  book — a  book  of  books! — a  colossal,  splendid, 
godlike  book.  You  must  read  every  line  of  it.” 
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In  this  manner  his  interest  in  the  East  was  intensified. 
Harper  and  Brothers  promised  to  use  any  of  his  material  suit¬ 
able  for  their  periodicals  and  with  an  artist,  C.  D.  Weldon, 
he  entered  into  the  last  and  most  fruitful  years  of  his  life. 
As  the  steamer  Abyssinia,  neared  the  coastline  of  Japan,  as 
the  snowy  crest  of  Fujiyama  came  into  view,  Hearn  exclaimed 
— “I  want  to  die  here!” 

The  longer  Hearn  lived  in  Japan  the  more  he  regarded  with 
terror  the  growing  complexities  of  science  and  hoped  to  check 
its  mad  march  by  calling  into  the  caverns  of  yesterday  and 
bringing  back  those  years  of  the  past  in  which  happine.ss 
dwelled.  This  sentiment  is  found  in  his  Romance  of  the 
Milky  Way  in  which  the  River  Celestial,  the  Japanese  tell, 
bears  the  spirits  of  the  dead  back  to  their  joyous  companions. 

Hearn  soon  signed  a  contract  to  teach  English  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  schools  of  Matsue,  in  the  northern  province  of  Izumo. 
Here  he  was  received  cordially  and  addressed  the  Izumo  Edu¬ 
cational  Association  and  was  invited  to  the  governor’s  resi¬ 
dence  on  special  occasions.  His  loneliness  increased  and  his 
Japanese  friends  introduced  him  into  the  home  of  a  samurai 
family,  the  Koizumi,  where  he  met  the  daughter,  Setsuko.  He 
married  her  in  January  1891. 

Between  lectures,  Hearn  wrote  daily.  When  he  was  proof¬ 
reading  Glimpses,  he  sent  some  to  an  American  who  objected 
to  the  excessive  use  of  Japanese  words.  Hearn  defended  his 
position  on  the  grounds  that  words  were  similar  to  people  and 
while  one  cannot  understand  a  foreigner,  he  can  find  him  to  be 
impressive.  He  realized  that  few  of  his  readers  felt  about 
words  as  he  did,  that  the  letter  “E”  was  a  pale  blue,  and  “X” 
was  a  wrinkled  Greek  but  “because  people  cannot  see  the 
colour  of  words,  the  tints  of  words,  the  secret  ghostly  motions 
of  words — because  they  cannot  hear  the  whispering  of  words, 
the  rustling  of  the  procession  of  letters,  the  drum-flutes  and 
dream-drums  which  are  thinly  and  weirdly  played  by  words 
...  the  interchange  of  values  in  the  gold,  the  silver,  the  brass 
and  the  copper  of  words.  Is  this  any  reason  why  we  should 
not  try  to  make  them  hear,  to  make  them  see,  to  make  them 
feel?” 

A  few  weeks  before  the  birth  of  his  first  son,  Hearn  wrote 
that  he  hoped  “my  little  one  will  never  have  to  face  life  in 
the  West,  but  may  always  dwell  in  a  Buddhist  atmosphere”. 
And  to  his  youngest  half-sister  in  Ireland,  he  advised:  “What 
will  you  do  with  your  little  man  when  he  grows  up?  Army,  or 
Civil  Service?  Whatever  you  do,  never  let  him  go  to  America, 
and  lose  all  his  traditions  .  .  .  nothing  seems  to  me  more 
important  now  for  a  little  boy  than  the  training  of  his 
linguistic  faculties,  giving  him  every  encouragement  in  learn¬ 
ing  languages  by  ear,  the  only  natural  way.” 

After  Japan’s  conquest  of  Korea,  in  1894,  as  he  walked 
through  the  back  streets  of  Kumamoto,  he  was  conscious  of 
feelings  of  hatred  for  the  foreigner.  He  feared  for  his  teach¬ 
ing  position.  He  saw  only  the  good  old  days  which  appeared 
as  if  suspended  in  time,  with  no  change,  no  motion.  He 
wondered  if  the  war  was  good  for  Japan.  He  was  “no  longer 
sure.  The  people  are  still  good.  The  upper  classes  are 
becoming  corrupt.  The  old  courtesy,  the  old  faith,  the  old 
kindness  are  vanishing  like  snow  in  the  sun.”  Few,  living  in 
Japan  or  observing  from  the  outside,  saw  any  dangerous 
future  for  Japan  with  her  determination  to  maintain  inde¬ 
pendence.  In  1894  he  accepted  the  offer  of  Robert  Young  of 
the  Kobe  Chronicle  to  serve  as  an  editorial  writer,  at  a  salary 
of  $100  monthly.  The  Chronicle  was  a  British  paper,  with 
critical  and  radical  tendencies  and  Hearn  was  given  a  free 
rein  to  write  as  he  pleased.  He  wrote  on  many  subjects — 
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the  need  for  high  pay  for  postal  and  telegraphy  workers,  the 
race  problem  in  the  United  States,  world  commerce,  the 
Korean  problem  and  under  such  headings  as  “Japanese  Edu¬ 
cational  Policy”,  “Earthquakes  and  National  Character”, 
“The  Decline  of  Foreign  Influence”  and  “Courage  in  Modern 
Warfare”.  He  took  special  delight  in  criticizing  Christian 
missionaries  who  were  regarded  as  destroyers  of  Japan’s 
ancient  faith. 

Early  in  1896  the  naturalization  process  was  completed  and 
Lafcadio  Hearn  became  Yakumo  Koizumi  and  legally 
married.  At  the  same  time  he  was  engaged  for  the  chair  of 
English  Literature  and  English  Language  at  the  Imperial 
University  in  Tokyo. 

He  worried  more  and  more  about  the  disappearance  of  Old 
Japan  and  the  future  of  his  family.  One  day  he  walked  along 
the  shore  with  two  of  his  children.  Later,  in  Illusions,  he 
wrote  a  gracious  and  touching  picture  of  father  and  son,  of 
two  alien  civilizations.  “An  old,  old  sea-wall,  stretching 
between  two  boundless  levels,  green  and  blue — on  the  right 
only  rice-fields,  reaching  to  the  sky-line;  on  the  left  only 
summer  silent  sea,  where  fishing-craft  of  curious  shapes  are 
riding.  Everything  is  steeped  in  white  sun;  and  I  am  standing 
on  the  wall.  Along  its  broad  and  grass-grown  top  a  boy  is 
running  toward  me — running  in  sandals  of  wood — the  sea- 
breeze  blowing  aside  the  long  sleeves  of  his  robe  as  he 
runs  .  .  .  Very  fast  he  runs,  springing  upon  his  sandals — and 
he  has  in  his  hands  something  to  show  me:  a  black  dragon¬ 
fly,  which  he  is  holding  carefully  by  the  wings,  lest  it  should 
hurt  itself  struggling  .  .  .  With  what  sudden  uncommunicable 
pang  do  I  watch  the  gracious  little  figure  leaping  in  the  light — 
between  those  summer  silences  of  field  and  sea!  A  delicate 
boy,  with  the  blended  charm  of  two  races  .  ,  .  But,  quickly 
as  he  runs,  the  chlid  will  come  no  nearer  to  me — the  slim 
brown  hand  will  never  cling  to  mine.  For  this  light  is  the 
light  of  a  Japanese  sun  that  set  long  years  ago  .  .  .  Never, 
dearest!  never  shall  we  meet — not  even  when  the  stars  are 
dead! 

“And  yet — can  it  be  possible,  that  I  shall  not  remember — 
that  I  shall  not  still  see,  in  other  million  summers,  the  same 
sea-wall  under  the  same  white  moon — the  same  shadows  of 
grasses  and  of  little  stones — the  running  of  the  same  little 
sandalled  feet  that  will  never,  never  reach  my  side?” 

In  Gleanings  there  is  “Dust”  about  which  he  was  thinking 
when  he  noticed  a  little  girl  showing  her  brother  how  to  make 
the  Chinese  character  for  “Man”.  She  tried  to  impress'  the 


shape  upon  his  memory  and  then  used  a  technique  probably 
learned  at  school.  She  broke  a  twig  in  two  pieces  and  balanced 
them  against  each  other  at  about  the  angle  as  that  made  by 
the  two  strokes  of  the  character.  “Now  see,”  she  says,  “each 
stands  only  by  the  help  of  the  other.  One  by  itself  cannot 
stand.  Therefore  the  /<  (character)  is  like  mankind.  Without 
help  one  person  cannot  live  in  this  world:  but  by  getting  help 
and  giving  help  everybody  can  live.  If  nobody  helped  any¬ 
body,  all  people  would  fall  down  and  die.”  Hearn  comments 
upon  this  scene  by  writing  that  it  is  “one  charming  example  of 
that  old-fashioned  method  of  teaching  which  invested  every 
form  and  every  incident  with  ethical  signification.  Besides,  as  a 
mere  item  of  moral  information,  it  contains  the  essence  of  all 
earthly  religion  and  the  best  part  of  all  earthly  philosophy.  A 
world-priestess  she  is  .  .  .  and  her  innocent  gospel  of  one 
letter!  Verily  in  that  gospel  lies  the  only  possible  present 
answer  to  ultimate  problems. 

Hearn  wrote  from  Tokyo  in  August  1904  “A  Letter  from 
Japan”,  contained  in  The  Romance  of  the  Milky  Way,  about 
the  war  between  Japan  and  Russia.  He  tells  of  the  feelings 
in  Tokyo;  no  great  public  excitement  over  either  victory  or 
defeat;  “the  life  of  Tokyo  has  been,  to  outward  seeming, 
hardly  more  affected  by  the  events  of  the  war  than  the  life 
of  nature  beyond  it,  where  the  flowers  are  blooming  and  the 
butterflies  hovering  as  in  other  summers.  Except  after  the 
news  of  some  great  victory — celebrated  with  fireworks  and 
lantern  processions — there  are  no  signs  of  public  emotion; 
and  but  for  the  frequent  distribution  of  newspaper  extras, 
by  runners  ringing  bells,  you  could  almost  persuade  yourself 
that  the  whole  story  of  the  war  is  an  evil  dream.”  He  con¬ 
jectured  about  defeat  and  felt  that  the  nation  would  “rise  as 
one  man”  were  the  armies  of  Russia  to  invade  the  islands. 
“From  time  unknown,  Japan  has  been  a  land  of  cataclysms — 
earthquakes  that  ruin  cities  in  the  space  of  a  moment;  tidal 
waves,  two  hundred  miles  long,  sweeping  whole  coast  popula¬ 
tions  out  of  existance;  floods  submerging  hundreds  of  leagues 
of  well-tilled  fields;  eruptions  burying  provinces.  Calamities 
like  this  have  disciplined  the  race  in  resignation  and  in 
patience;  and  it  has  been  well  trained  also  to  bear  with 
courage  all  the  misfortunes  of  war.  Even  by  the  foreign 
peoples  that  have  been  most  closely  in  contact  with  her,  the 
capacities  of  Japan  remained  unguessed.  Perhaps  her  power 
to  resist  aggression  is  far  surpassed  by  her  power  to  endure.” 
This,  to,  holds  true  today,  as  seen  in  the  rapid  recovery  from 
a  world  war. 

Soon  after  it  was  completed,  Hearn  was  offered  the  chair 
of  English  at  Waseda  University.  At  the  same  time,  the 
University  of  London  was  negotiating  with  him  for  a  series 
of  lectures.  Oxford,  too,  was  interested.  All  his  life,  the  shy 
little  man  had  hoped  to  win  recognition  from  the  land  of 
his  birth.  But  he  was  not  destined  to  receive  personally 
English  acclaim.  While  walking  on  his  veranda  at  twilight 
(September  26,  1904),  he  fell,  never  to  regain  consciousness. 
In  Kwaidan,  he  had  written;  “I  should  like,  when  my  time 
comes,  to  be  laid  away  in  some  Buddhist  graveyard  of  the 
ancient  kind,  so  that  my  ghostly  company  should  be  ancient, 
caring  nothing  for  the  fashions  and  the  changes  and  the  dis¬ 
integrations  of  Meiji.  It  is  no  wonder  that  his  son,  Kazuo, 
in  his  Father  and  /  thus  ends  the  account;  “Born  into  this 
world,  he  first  learned  Greek,  was  brought  up  to  speak  English, 
was  taught  French,  Latin  and  Spanish;  this  Hearn  on  his 
deathbed  uttered  ‘Ah.  byoki  no  tame’  (Ah,  on  account  of  sick¬ 
ness)  regretfully,  resignedly,  left  in  final  utterance  in  Japanese, 
died  as  a  Japanese.” 
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ASIAN  SURVEY 


THE  SOUTH  KOREAN  SCANDAL 

Stuart  Griffin^  Seoul 


THERE’S  no  doubt 
that  85  -  year  -  old 
Syngman  Rhee  wants 
to  win  the  March  15  presi¬ 
dential  election  from  his 
arch  -  Democratic  Party 
rival  Cho  Pyong-ok.  He 
has  done  everything  short 
of  killing  or  jailing  Dr. 
Cho  to  effect  his  own  limit¬ 
less  succession. 

If  he  does  win,  democ¬ 
racy  will  be  in  even  more 
dire  straits  in  the  Republic 
of  Korea  than  it  has  been 
before.  To  win,  Rhee  has 
crushed  out  spark  after 
spark,  ember  after  ember.  The  list  of  the  steps  he  has  taken  are 
pages  of  pain  to  read  for  those  who  had  hoped  for  a  better, 
wiser,  happier  future  for  the  war-wrecked,  divided,  and  eco¬ 
nomically  insolvent  land. 

Koreans  will  vote — the  record  shows  that,  indisputably. 
But  in  the  ROK  it’s  now  not  a  case  of  who  votes  but  who 
counts  the  ballots.  And  since  the  gains  racked  up  by  the 
Democrats  in  May  1958  so  obviously  shook  and  jarred  the 
Old  Man  at  Kyongmudae,  the  Liberal  or  Government  Party 
has  taken  no  chances  since  then. 

And  because  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  focused  on  the 
peninsula  remembering  the  many  election  violations — fraud, 
theft,  hooliganism,  terror,  intimidation,  bribery,  and  assault — 
the  Rhee  machine  has  had  to  move  quickly  but  gradually, 
its  effects  stretching  back  several  years.  The  tempo,  of 
course,  has  picked  up  as  the  election  date — Government- 
set,  incidentally — nears. 

This  is  a  list,  not  necessarily  in  chronological  order,  of 
what  has  transpired,  clearly  showing  the  course  of  the  Rhee 
regime  to  rig  the  future  election,  to  return  Syngman  Rhee, 
despite  much  opposition  to  him  and  his  party,  and  to 
entrench  the  Liberals  in  unshakable  control  of  South  Korea. 

The  Democratic  candidate  in  the  mayoralty  election  at 
Taegu — South  Korea’s  third  city — thumped  his  Liberal 
opponent  by  98,780  to  15,980  votes.  But  seated,  he  was  voted 
out  by  a  non-confidence  measure  rigged  against  him  by  a 
Liberal-dominated  City  Council. 

This  same  instance  happened,  just  as  flagrantly,  in  four 
other  towns  and  cities  where  Democratic  mayors  had  been 
duly  elected  and  rightfully  installed  in  office. 

Progressive  Party  candidate  for  President  in  the  last  presi- 
dential  elections  was  Cho  Bong-am,  Rhee’s  own  first  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  patriot,  official,  and  one-time  Rhee  confidante. 


But  he  polled  2*1  million  votes;  and  was  rewarded  by  an 
arrest  on  trumped  up  charges  of  treason,  for  which — all 
appeals  denied — he  was  hanged.  Another  candidate,  dead 
mysteriously  just  before  the  same  election,  Mr.  Shin  Ik-ki, 
polled  almost  two  million  ballots,  even  as  a  corpse. 

These  also  resulted  because  the  Democrats  doubled  their 
representation  in  the  National  Assembly  in  May  1958,  as 
because  so  many  cases  of  fraud  and  violence  were  exposed, 
action  for  retrial  was  even  nece.ssitated  by  the  Rhee- 
dominated  Supreme  Court. 

Thus,  early,  the  independence  of  the  juridicary  had  to  be 
corrected  and,  accordingly,  a  bill  was  offered  to  handle  the 
reappointment  of  judges.  By  it — and  it  was  passed  by  the 
ruling  Liberal  Party’s  two-thirds  majority — the  power  of 
reappointment  rested  solely  with  Syngman  Rhee.  Opposing 
judges  were  denied  reappointment,  and  Rhee  proceeded  to 
suborn  justice  by  naming  his  own  men  to  vacancies  as  they 
occurred.  The  bill  was  passed  in  October  1958. 

The  Government  then  moved  to  crush  local  autonomy,  to 
protect  its  key  figures  from  oppositional  assaults,  to  draw 
up  a  murderous  new  security  law  that  could  beat  down  the 
opposition,  and  to  do  away  with  elections  of  all  locally- 
elected  officials  such  as  mayors,  village  heads,  and  precinct 
chieftains.  Already,  all  provincial  Governors  and  judges 
were  Rhee  appointees. 

The  Democrats  made  a  determined  but  useless  stand.  They 
mounted  a  sitdown  strike  when  the  bills  were  voted  out  of 
committee  unfairly  in  their  absence.  And  when  they  refused 
to  budge,  strong-armed  police  burst  in  on  them,  bundled  them 
violently,  even  bloodily  off  the  floor  of  the  National  Assembly 
on  Christmas  Eve,  1958,  and  locked  them  in  men’s  rooms, 
tea  parlours,  etc.  The  Liberals  without  a  dissenting  voice 
rammed  through  the  two  hotly-contested  and  manifestly  un¬ 
democratic  measures,  the  Local  Autonomy  Law  and  the 
National  Security  Law.  They  also  voted  in  a  padded  budget 
which  permitted  the  establishment  of  a  large  slush-fund  for 
future  campaign  expenses. 

Under  the  flimsiest  of  guises  the  Government  Party  then 
moved  against  the  opposition  press.  They  muzzled  the  news¬ 
paper  of  Opposition  Vice-President  Chang  Myun,  ah  official 
unrecognised  by  Rhee  though  duly  elected,  a  man  kept  under 
virtual  house  arrest  ever  since  an  assassination  attempt 
immediately  after  his  1956  election.  This  paper,  the 
Kyonghyang  Shinmun,  Catholic  Church-backed,  has  not  been 
reopened,  though  the  courts  threw  out  the  Government’s  case 
and  ordered  publication  to  be  resumed. 

The  law  now  provides  that  penalties  will  be  meted  out  to 
those  who  defame  the  President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court:  Rhee,  Yi 
Ki-pung,  his  vice-presidential  runningmate,  and  the  rigged 
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Chief  Justice,  a  Rhee  appointee.  No  protection  is  offered 
Dr.  Chang  Myun,  the  Vice-President. 

The  Anti-Communist  Youth  Corps  has  been  revived,  a 
youth  corps  highly  partisan  to  Rhee,  whose  membership, 
running  from  20  to  65  years  of  age,  is  scarcely  youthful. 
These  “youths”,  thugs  in  large  part,  have  been  “exercising 
influence,  spreading  the  message  of  re-election”  to  South 
Koreans;  their  ugly  past  portending  an  ugly  future. 

Rhee  has  even  attempted  to  have  recourse  to  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  system  feeling  he  is  assured  of  re-election  if  the 
Assembly — two-thirds  Liberal  Party — was  to  elect.  He  has 
also  “suggested”  the  end  of  the  split-ticket  balloting,  fearing 
that  at  his  age  he  might  win,  and  his  vice-president  lose, 
and  then,  his  own  life  ending,  he  would  know  the  Liberal 
Party  was  passing  from  the  scene  of  control. 

He  has  used  the  police  and  the  ROK  Army — 35,000  and 
650,000-man  strong — unmercifully;  doubling  all  Government 
salaries;  ordering  a  ban  on  opposition  rallies  and  anti-Rhee 
demonstrations,  ordering  arrests,  shadowings,  even  beatings 
and  threats. 

Clearly  the  old  man  will  stop  at  nothing — and  hasn't — to 
ensure  victory  at  the  March  15  polls. 

He  has  even  taken  insidious  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
Dr.  Cho,  the  Democrat  Party  presidential  nominee — in 
America  for  an  operation — to  move  the  election  date  forward 
from  mid-May  so  as  to  prevent  his  rival’s  having  a  fair 
hearing  before  the  ROK  electorate. 

He  has  authorized  Government  public  servants,  men  like 
the  Defence  Minister,  the  Chief  of  National  Police,  the 
Minister  of  Home  Affairs,  to  campaign,  to  come  out  openly, 
to  warn  that  never  again  will  the  country  see  some  four 
million  votes  raised  in  opposition  to  the  Government  Party. 

Of  course  the  crafty  old  man  who  spent  years  and  years 
away  from  his  homeland,  many  of  these  years  in  the  period 
of  the  nation's  greatest  peril,  denies  that  he  is  stamping  out 
democracy  in  the  Republic. 

Tirelessly  he  drags  the  Red,  Red  Herring  of  Communism, 
as  a  smokescreen,  across  the  trail  of  events.  He  blusters 
about  his  intent  to  “March  North”;  he  sounds  the  alarm 
against  Communism;  he  points  to  spy  arrests,  infiltrations, 
border  incidents — many  of  them  patently  riggid  or  never 
having  happened — to  prove  his  point  that  the  ROK  is  gravely 
menaced  by  North  Korea,  Communist  China,  Red  Russia. 

The  facts  of  the  case,  militarily,  are  quite  the  reverse.  The 
Russians  and  Chinese  are  out  of  the  picture;  the  ROK  Army 
double  that  of  the  North  Korean  rival;  and  the  US-UNC 
Forces  stand  in  ever-vigilant  watchdog  pose,  almost  certainly 
armed  atomically. 

American  families — wives  and  children — flood  into  the 
ROK;  scarcely  a  move  that  the  US  would  sanction,  especially 
in  view  of  the  plight  of  similiar  dependents  when  the  invasion 
of  1950  struck,  if  the  US  High  Command  felt  a  threat  was 
present. 

The  danger  comes  more  from  inside  Korea,  not  outside, 
from  inner  political  machinations  than  from  outer  military 
aggressive  threats.  The  threat  to  Korean  Democracy  comes 
most  directly  from  a  vain  old  man  who  believes  himself  to 
be  the  indispensable  saviour  of  his  nation,  a  power-made  old 
man  who  will  do  anything,  has  done  everything,  to  ensure 
his  power  continuation,  and  his  victory  at  the  polls. 

He  has  done  the  job  well,  despite  the  hue  and  cry,  from 
the  ROK  and  from  abroad.  He  has,  in  fact,  done  the  job 
so  well  that  only  a  miracle  will  see  him  other  than  the  next 
president  of  the  ROK  this  month. 
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Japan 

Trade  Liberalisation 
and  Aftermath 

From  our  Tokyo  Correspondent 

Every-day  Japanese,  responding  to  the  oratory  of  their 
economists  and  politicians,  are  calling  the  decade  just  started 
“The  Golden  Sixties”.  They  believe  the  period  will  be  one 
of  boundless  prosperity  for  their  nation  because  there  will  be 
prosperity  in  the  world  to  which  Japan  is  so  irrevocably 
bound  up. 

But  the  shrewder  economists,  feeling  no  requirement  for 
campaign  oratory,  warn  soberly  that  the  nation's  economy 
will  face  harsh  ordeals  in  the  very  first  year  of  the  “Golden 
Sixties”. 

A  resurgent  and  wholly  healthy  Japanese  economy  is  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  dire  need  to  place  its  trade  activities  on  a  freer 
basis.  Liberalisation  thus,  and  the  degree  to  which  it  is 
achieved  here,  these  and  the  aftermath  of  freer  trade  are  the 
questions  that  rightly  must  perplex  this  industrial-minded 
nation  the  most. 

It  is  generally  expected  that  trade  liberalisation  in  Japan 
will  usher  in  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  Japanese  trade 
formula,  hitherto  so  restricted,  that  has  been  in  effect 
throughout  most  of  the  post-war  period.  All  signs  point  to 
this  very  September  as  being  the  critical  time. 

Two  factors  prompted  the  Japanese  Government  to 
acquiesce  to  foreign  insistence  that  the  nation  depart  from 
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the  rigid  Government-supervised  but  protected-trade  formula 
under  which  the  nation  has  prospered,  though  to  some  large 
extent  at  the  expense  of  other  countries  of  the  world. 

One  was  the  bitter  criticism  raised  at  the  15th  GATT 
session  held  in  Tokyo,  of  all  places,  last  October.  Then,  a 
good  many  western  European  and  American  countries 
demanded  virtually  that  Japan  not  just  talk  liberalisation, 
but  practise  it. 

Simultaneously,  the  United  States  which  had  been  suffering 
deficits  in  its  international  account,  warned  Japan  to  jettison 
its  discriminatory  treatment  of  America  in  a  number  of  key 
items  or  face  the  music,  of  American  tariff  protection  eleva¬ 
tion,  Congressional  uproar,  and  decisive  Washington 
Government  action. 

Japan’s  very  prosperity  was  a  lever  that  could  be  picked 
up  by  foreign  nations  criticial  of  Japan’s  Phoenix-like  rise 
from  destruction.  Nations  looked  askance  at  a  nation  that 
could  point  to  a  foreign  currency  post-war  high  reserve  of 
$1,250  million  and  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  with  its 
largest  market,  the  United  States,  and  then  steadfastly  drag 
its  feet  on  trade  liberalisation. 

This  nation  faces  two  severe  threats:  one  a  potential  warn¬ 
ing  from  the  International  Monetary  Fund  that  it  has  no 
need  to  limit  its  imports  on  grounds  that  its  international 
balance  is  unstable.  And  the  other,  cold-shoulder  action  by 
the  General  Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tariffs,  for  establishing 
unnecessary  import  restrictions. 

Should  either  or  both  of  these  threats  materialise  into 
action  Japan  would  then  face  a  limitation,  so  far  as  Western 
Europe  is  concerned,  on  flow  of  Japanese  goods  into  that 
area,  since  even  now  almost  all  European  countries  are  still 
invoking  the  deadly  Article  35  of  the  GATT,  an  escape  clause 
against  acceptance  of  Japanese  merchandise. 

The  handwriting  on  the  wall  is  both  plain  and  grim.  It 
showed  the  most  plainly  with  the  recent  British  action  to 
ease  its  trade  policy  and  exclude  Japan  from  the  list  of  bene¬ 
ficiaries,  along  with  Iron  Curtain  countries. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  has  also  noted 
very  pointedly  that  Japan  must  expect  similar  action  if  it 
persists  in  refusing  to  abolish  discriminatory  treatment  of 
American  goods.  The  matter,  the  Japanese  Embassy  in 
Washington  has  been  warned,  might  develop  into  a  political 
issue  in  this  year’s  presidential  election;  and  thus  slip  from 
any  control  the  Federal  Government  might  normally  be  able 
to  exercise. 

Many  even  in  Japan  agree  that  the  wisest  course  would  be 
to  promptly  take  steps  to  liberalise  its  import  restrictions 
and  to  just  as  swiftly  accept  more  American  goods. 

It  is  still  not  certain  just  how  much  the  Japanese  will  do, 
just  how  much  is  still  talk,  and  how  much  action.  Too, 
though  the  Government  appears  convinced  that  foreign 
nations  mean  business  and  will  take  action  by  which  Japan 
can  be  grievously  injured,  there  is  vigorous  opposition  arising 
from  industrial  circles,  much  of  it  short-sighted  insistence 
that  Japan’s  young  industrial  establishment  would  buckle 
before  excessive  foreign  competition,  such  as  relaxation  of 
import  restrictions  would  encourage. 

Still  the  Government,  as  a  first  step,  did  announce  a  series 
of  liberalisation  measures  last  November,  the  creation  of  a 
limitless  allowance  system  and  application  of  this  system  to 
48  items  of  machinery  being  the  initial  step.  Import  curbs 
on  foreign  makes  of  vehicles  have  also  been  relax^,  but  the 
easing  is  frankly  hedged  with  a  multiple  of  qualifications. 

Under  the  present  Japanese  import  system,  foreign  ex- 
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change  budgets  are  compiled  twice  a  year  to  set  the  frame¬ 
work  of  import  for  the  respective  half-year.  Some  70  per 
cent  of  total  foreign  exchange  allocations  are  earmarked 
under  the  fund  allocation  system,  and  30  per  cent  under  the 
automatic  approval  system.  Under  the  first,  quotas  will  be 
determined  for  individual  commodities;  the  second,  the  quotas 
will  be  set  for  individual  commodity  groups,  and  within  that 
framework,  commodities  can  be  imported  on  the  “first  come, 
first  served”  basis. 

The  new  limitless  allowance  system  is  a  compromise  be¬ 
tween  the  two  systems  mentioned  above.  Foreign  exchange 
quotas  are  fixed  for  individual  items  and  upon  application, 
foreign  exchange  will  be  allotted,  with  further  allocations 
made  when  the  funds  become  exhausted.  However,  alloca¬ 
tions  will  be  halted  once  the  commodities’  import  has  in¬ 
creased  to  the  extent  that  such  would  have  an  adverse  impact 
on  the  Japanese  economy. 

The  November  announcement  was  just  the  start.  On 
January  1,  a  series  of  substantial  liberalisation  measures, 
including  the  elimination  of  discrimination  against  dollar 
imports,  went  into  effect.  Other  steps  are  envisaged. 

Raw  cotton  and  raw  wool  importation  will  be  liberalised 
by  April  1,  1961.  Barter  deals  so  criticised  by  European 
and  American  countries  will  be  abolished  this  April.  The 
preferential  foreign  exchange  allocation  system,  target  of 
International  Monetary  Fund  criticism,  goes  into  the  discard 
this  September.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Foreign  Exchange  Con¬ 
trol  Law  is  scheduled  for  presentation  to  the  Diet  this  year. 

How — runs  the  next  major  question — will  Japan’s  industry 
be  affected? 

Some  feel  that  import  aggrandizement  as  must  be  expected 
will  bring  in  its  train  aggravation  of  Japan’s  international 
payments  balance,  friction  and  confusion,  and  very  probably, 
recession,  even  depression — especially  so  as  the  liberalisation 
moves  must  take  place  immediately,  with  no  such  advance 
period  of  preparations  as  the  10  years  allowed  the  Western 
European  region.  Effects,  of  course,  differ  according  to  the 
kinds  of  goods,  namely,  whether  they  are  raw  materials, 
consumer  products,  or  finished  goods. 

Goods  overpriced  so  far  as  American  price  structure  is 
concerned  would  suffer  unless  Japanese  rationalise,  reduce 
their  prices,  and  meet  competition  forthrightly.  But  in  the 
case  of  basic  raw  materials  the  issue  lies  in  overproduction 
resulting  from  excessive  production  facilities.  These  indus¬ 
tries  would  simply  have  to  reorganise.  Also,  the  gap  between 
big  and  small  enterprises  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
widen.  Trade  liberalisation  would  strengthen  the  voice  of 
trading  firms  in  Japanese  industrial  activity.  They  would  be 
invigorated. 

Export-wise  Japan  might  well  face  difficulty  in  shipping  to 
the  under-developed  nations,  particularly  of  South-East  Asia. 
The  Japanese  would  have  to  cut  prices  down  to  withstand 
the  new  effect  of  intensified  trade  rivalry.  Many  under¬ 
developed  nations  lack  foreign  exchange  and  are  thus  not  in 
position  to  increase  their  imports  unless  they  sell  vastly 
more  than  heretofore.  Japan  would  be  placed  in  a  dilemma 
then:  should  it  liberalise  its  trade  fully  and  boost  its  exports 
to  advanced  European  and  New  World  countries  or  expand 
its  export  trade  with  newly-developing  nations  by  accepting 
bilateral  conditions  running  counter  to  world  movements 
towards  trade  liberalisation. 

Japan  has  this  disadvantage,  compared  with  advanced 
European  nations:  it  is  semi-advanced  and  lacks  such  as  the 


Europ^n  Common  Market  and  the  European  Free  Trade 
Association. 

Thus  Japan  faces  this  grave  problem.  It  knows,  growingly, 
if  grudgingly  that  it  must  evacuate  its  pleasant  “hothouse”. 
But  it  knows  that  when  it  does,  if  it  moves  too  precipitately, 
the  cold  world  outside,  will  be  all  the  colder — and  dangerous. 


Australia 


Fears  on  Exports 
to  Europe  and  Asia 

From  Charles  Meeking^  Canberra 

AS  spreading  inflation  and  rising  costs  (including  sub¬ 
stantial  wage  increases  granted  recently  by  industrial 
courts)  threaten  to  injure  Australia’s  ability  to  compete 
on  Asian  markets  with  low-cost  nations,  some  other  factors 
have  been  causing  additional  concern  in  Canberra. 

The  Minister  for  Trade,  Mr.  John  McEwen,  has  been 
criticising  proposals  at  the  recent  European  trade  talks  as 
being  likely  to  be  detrimental  to  Australia.  He  and  the 
Cabinet  are  especially  worried  by  moves  to  link  Europe  with 
the  US  and  Canada  in  a  new  economic  organisation. 

One  aspect  which  Australia  must  watch  closely  is  the 
future  of  Commonwealth  trade  preferences.  Britain  has 
hitherto  observed  its  undertakings  under  this  heading,  but 
the  impact  of  American  pressure  is  feared.  Retention  of  the 
preferences  on  their  present  basis,  it  is  being  argued,  would 
be  a  heavy  price  for  Australia  to  pay  if  inter-Commonwealth 
trade  became  an  ever-decreasing  part  of  world  commerce. 

A  brisk  Japanese  drive  for  trade  in  Asia  has  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  hints  of  a  US-backed  Asian  Productivity  Organisa¬ 
tion,  and  local  manufacturers  have  promptly  asserted  that  a 
Pacific  trade  bloc  could  not  work  unless  all  members  had 
similar  living  standards  and  wage  structures.  This  is  the 
background  for  the  drive  being  made  by  Australia  for  a 
greater  share  of  Asian  markets. 

In  1938  almost  one-half  of  Australia’s  exports  were  sold 
in  Britain,  but  today  the  figure  is  down  to  27  per  cent  Only 
11  per  cent  of  the  1938  exports  went  to  Asian  markets,  but 
today  23  per  cent  of  a  much  greater  total  and  variety  of 
exports  goes  to  Asia.  Australia  now  supplies  some  3  per 
cent  of  all  imports  into  Asia  compared  with  a  half  of  one 
per  cent  before  World  War  II,  and  the  number  of  trade  posts 
in  Asia  is  being  expanded.  The  crucial  issue  is  still  prices. 
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and  prices  are  regulated  to  a  large  extent,  of  course,  by 
costs. 

Another  factor  could  be  Asian  recognition  that  Australian 
aid  to  Asia  is  far  below  that  of  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Britain  on  a  per  capita  basis.  The  Menzies  Government 
is  being  compelled  at  last  to  listen  to  criticism  of  its  meagre 
contribution. 

The  secretary  of  the  Trade  Department,  Sir  John  Craw¬ 
ford,  has  given  the  Government  the  latest  jolt  on  this  matter, 
and  his  criticism,  which  annoyed  the  retiring  Minister  for 
External  Affairs,  Mr.  R.  G.  Casey  (who  is  about  to  accept 
a  life  peerage),  was  followed  by  the  disclosure  that  US  aid 
represents  eight  and  a  half  dollars  per  head,  compared  with 
three  dollars  for  Canada,  one  and  a  half  dollars  for  Britain 
and  only  75  cents  for  Australia. 

Sir  John  urged  that  Australia  should  “double  and  redouble” 
its  aid  to  Asian  countries.  This  time,  the  Government  may 
be  prepared  to  listen  and  to  act.  The  incident  left  an  un¬ 
happy  shadow  over  the  departure  from  Cabinet  of  Lord 
Casey,  who  has  worked  hard  and  sincerely  but  not  always 
effectively  to  improve  Australian  relations  with  Asia.  (The 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Menzies,  has  assumed  control  of  the 
Department  of  External  Affairs,  but  only  temporarily  until 
a  new  appointment  is  made.) 

Those  relations  include  Australian-Indonesian  associations, 
and  the  Government  in  Canberra  has  been  watching  with 
great  interest  and  some  degree  of  speculation  the  visit  to 
Indonesia  of  Mr.  Khruschev.  This  came  at  a  time  when 
Djakarta-Peking  relationships  were  far  from  amicable, 
following  the  dispute  over  the  nationality  of  Chinese  traders 
in  Indonesia,  and  it  has  been  felt  in  Australia  that  Russia  may 
either  be  acting  as  peacemaker  or  seeking  to  undermine 
Peking’s  influence  while  strengthening  her  own  in  Asia. 

China  has  been  warned  by  the  falling  of  Soviet  missiles 
in  the  Pacific  that  Russia  regards  that  ocean  and  the  whole 
of  the  Asian  continent  as  within  her  spheres  of  influence. 
The  lesson  has  most  certainly  been  understood,  even  if  with 
a  bad  grace.  The  eventual  outcome  is  still  a  matter  for 
speculation. 


IToited  States 


New  Friendship  for  India 

From  David  C.  Williams,  H  ashington 

The  first  fruits  of  President  Eisenhower’s  visit  to  Asia  have 
now  become  evident  in  the  new  emphasis  and  urgency  which 
the  United  States  government  is  placing  on  aid  to  India.  In 
spite  of  the  promised  surplus  in  the  Federal  budget,  the 
Administration  will  not  ask  for  any  substantial  increase  in 
appropriations  for  technical  and  economic  aid  to  the  develop¬ 
ing  countries.  But  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  aid 
available  will  be  channeled  to  India. 

This  is  a  change  in  American  policy  for  which  Congress¬ 
man  Chester  Bowles,  former  American  Ambassador  to 
India  during  the  Administration  of  President  Truman,  has 
long  been  pressing.  It  has  also  been  one  of  the  prime  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  Indian  Embassy  in  Washington.  They  now  have 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  President  himself.  This  is 
certainly  a  radical  change  from  the  coolness  with  which 
India  was  once  regarded  in  Washington,  owing  to  its 
“neutralist”  foreign  policy  and  the  personal  unpopularity  of 


Mr.  Krishna  Menon  in  his  role  as  leader  of  the  Indian  delega¬ 
tion  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  change  has  been  a  gradual  one,  and  long  preceded 
the  current  difficulties  which  New  Delhi  is  experiencing  with 
Peking.  Much  credit  is  due  to  former  Ambassador  G.  L. 
Mehta,  who  during  the  many  years  he  represented  India  in 
Washington  made  a  multitude  of  friends  for  his  country. 
It  was  also  due  to  more  sober  thought  about  the  significance 
of  “neutralism”.  More  and  more  Americans  recalled  that  the 
United  States  itself,  during  the  first  decades  of  its  existence, 
took  care  to  stay  clear  of  the  political  struggles  of  Europe. 
Indeed,  the  warning  to  keep  out  of  “entangling  alliances”  was 
a  major  theme  of  President  George  Washington’s  farewell 
message  as  he  left  the  White  House  in  1797. 

Much  the  most  important  reason  for  the  new  American 
friendship  and  respect  for  India  is  the  stability  and  progres¬ 
sive  spirit  of  her  government,  and  the  earnestness  with  which 
it  is  working  for  the  technical  and  economic  development  of 
India.  In  past  years,  American  aid  has  been  distributed 
over  a  wide  variety  of  countries.  In  some  it  has  disappeared 
like  water  in  the  sands  of  a  desert,  leaving  only  ill-will  and 
a  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  Americans  that  the  money  has 
simply  enriched  a  few  well-placed  insiders  in  Asian  and 
Middle  Eastern  governments. 

American  dollars  which  have  gone  to  India,  however, 
appear  to  have  been  honestly  and  constructively  used.  Mean¬ 
while,  understanding  between  the  two  peoples — who  had 
had  very  little  contact  until  India  became  independent — has 
steadily  grown.  Indeed,  if  two  such  different  persons  as 
President  Eisenhower  and  Prime  Minister  Nehru  have  learned 
to  respect  and  even  admire  each  other — as  they  have — this  is 
in  itself  a  good  omen  for  the  future  co-operation  of  the  two 
countries. 

Vice-President  Nixon,  who  once  roundly  condemned  India 
for  its  “neutralist”  attitude,  is  now  one  of  its  staunchest 
defenders.  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy,  the  leading  candidate 
for  the  Democratic  Presidential  nomination,  is  also  a  long¬ 
standing  friend  and  admirer  of  India,  and  has  worked  closely 
with  Congressman  Bowles  in  pleading  India’s  case. 

The  current  session  of  Congress  has  only  just  begun,  and 
the  President’s  proposals  on  overseas  aid  have  not  yet  been 
laid  before  it.  There  are  already  indignant  complaints  from 
other  Embassies,  some  of  them  representing  military  allies 
of  the  United  States,  that  India  is  in  line  for  too  great  a 
share  of  American  aid.  In  spite  of  these  pressures,  however, 
it  looks  as  if  the  President  will  propose  and  Congress  approve 
a  highly  favoured  place  for  India  in  the  overseas  aid 
programme. 
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Asia  and  the  Middle  East  by  James  Caryl  Krouser  (New 
York:  Exposition  Press,  $4.00). 

The  title  of  this  easily-read  book  might  convey  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  author  was  going  to  give  a  well-reasoned  exposi¬ 
tion  on  the  importance  of  the  relations  between  these  two 
areas  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  the  sub-title  “An 
American  Newspaperman’s  On-the-Spot  Report”  is  a  much 
clearer  indication  of  the  contents.  For  Mr.  Krouser,  with 
other  members  of  the  US  Society  of  Editors  and  Com¬ 
mentators,  last  year  made  a  32-day  lightning  tour  by  air  of 
about  15  countries,  and  the  book  is  the  product  of  his 
breathless  jottings  and  notes,  many  of  them  written  on  the 
plane  as  it  went  from  one  place  to  another.  As  a  racy  travel 
book  with  some  basic  facts  and  politics  thrown  in,  it  makes 
lively  reading.  The  author  has  an  extrovert  approach  to  all 
he  sees,  and  the  rush  and  physical  strain  of  this  trip  leave 
the  reader  stimulated  but  limp  with  sympathetic  exhaustion. 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  on-the-spot  photographs — with 
some  minor  mistakes  in  captions. 

The  Upanishads  translated  by  Swami  Nikhilananda  (Phoenix 
House,  25s.). 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  of  the  author's  translation  of 
the  principal  Upanishads  which  deal  with  Vedic  philosophy 
constituting  the  foundation  of  the  Hindu  religion  in  India. 
Here  not  only  has  he  rendered  excellently  into  English  the 


texts  of  the  Taittriya  and  Chhandogya  Upanishads  but  he 
has  made  it  easy  for  the  serious  reader  to  grasp  the  intricacies 
of  the  Vedantic  teachings  by  adding  exhaustive  notes  and 
explanations  based  on  the  classical  commentary  of 
Sankaracharya. 

The  Taittriya  Upanishad  is  regarded  as  a  source-book  of 
the  Vedanta  philosophy.  Even  today  it  is  recited  in  many 
parts  of  India  with  proper  accent  and  intonation.  Both  the 
Upanishads  show  mankind  the  way  to  transcend  soul-seeking 
material  happiness  in  order  to  enjoy  real  peace  and  freedom. 
A  Handful  of  Pennies  by  Hai.  Porter  (Angus  and  Robertson, 
1 5s.). 

When  one  reads  this  dull,  insipid  novel  one  readily  under¬ 
stands  that  the  fictitious  Oriental  country  mentioned  by  the 
author  is  Japan  during  the  period  of  Allied  occupation  after 
the  second  world  war.  Here  the  Japan  of  his  imagination  is 
occupied  by  Australian  forces  and  the  resultant  East-West 
impact  highlights  the  seamy  side  of  each  other’s  life.  The 
grotesque  background  of  post-defeat  chaos  and  moral 
degradation  constitutes  the  central  theme  of  the  novel. 
Longhouse  and  Jungle  by  Guy  Arnold  (Chatto  and  Windus, 
l\s.). 

Here  is  a  colourful  expedition  story  vividly  told  as  it  un¬ 
folded  in  the  deep  interior  of  Sarawak.  In  July  1955  the 
author  led  a  four-man  Oxford  University  expedition  and 
spent  six  months  in  the  unknown  interior  of  the  Usun  Apau 
volcanic  plateau  in  the  headwaters  of  the  Rejang,  the  largest 
river  in  Sarawak.  The  party  covered  an  area  of  600  miles 
on  foot  and  by  canoe  to  collect  folklores  and  zoological  and 
botanical  specimens  as  well  as  to  study  the  nomadic  Penans, 
most  primitive  of  all  Borneo  people.  The  author  tells  the 
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B  unusual  story  of  the  Penans  and  other  tribes  in  a  fascinating, 

s  human  manner.  He  describes  the  customs,  habits  dnd 

^  manners  of  the  tribes  with  such  intimate  and  scientific  details 

^  that  the  reader  cannot  but  be  gripped  by  them.  To  surmount 

the  communication  and  transportation  difficulties  the  party 
^  members  had  to  establish  a  chain  of  supply  camps  and  twice 
I'  receive  air-dropped  supplies. 

*  The  Penans  are  a  nomadic  people  who  live  entirely  by 

>  food-gathering  and  hunting.  They  will  stay  on  in  one  place 
for  three  months  a  year  until  they  have  exhausted  the  wild 
,  sago  and  fruit  supplies  of  the  area  and  driven  all  the  game 
away.  They  are  powerfully  built  and  of  variable  height, 
from  nearly  six  feet  to  short  and  stocky.  Their  skin  is  lighter 
!  in  colour  than  that  of  any  other  Borneo  people.  Their  settle- 

r  ments  are  made  in  small  clearings  which  allow  no  more  light 

i  or  open  space  than  is  necessary  for  the  cluster  of  huts,  each 

i  housing  seven  to  eight  people.  They  have  only  a  spoken 

:  language  and  they  are  shy  by  nature.  But  once  they  become 

I  friendly  they  are  very  helpful  and  obliging.  They  believe  in 

all  sorts  of  spirits  and  are  strong  tobacco  addicts.  Even  three- 
,  year-old  boys  and  girls  smoke  heavily.  Penans  excel  over  all 
Borneo  people  in  jungle  lore.  They  travel  very  fast  and 
notice  signs  and  sounds  undetectable  by  anyone  else.  They 
;  have  an  intricate  tracking  system  and  hunt  with  blowpipes 
I  and  darts. 

I  Besides  being  a  well-written  account  of  an  important 

expedition  the  book  is  also  valuable  as  a  refreshing  travel 

;  document. 

^  Islam  and  the  Arabs  by  Rom  Landau  (Allen  and  Unwin, 

30j.). 

The  importance  of  Islam  and  the  Arabs  hardly  needs 
emphasising  at  this  time  when  a  new  order  of  far-reaching 
i  significance  is  slowly  crystallising  in  the  Middle  East.  Most 

j  westerners  are  bewildered  at  the  swift  ascendancy  of  Arab 

I  nationalism.  It  is  now  all  the  more  necessary  for  them  to 

I  understand  Islam  and  Arabism  as  they  have  progressed 

I  through  centuries  in  spite  of  ups  and  downs  so  that  they 

will  be  able  to  view  the  rapidly  changing  Arab  scene  in  right 
milieu.  This  book  which  is  essentially  a  short  history  fulfils 
the  obvious  need,  even  though  it  is  designed  primarily  for  the 
general  reader  and  university  students. 

Professor  Landau,  a  leading  expert  on  Moroccan  affairs, 
knows  the  Arabs  intimately  so  much  so  that  he  says  the  root 
of  Arab  grievances  is  embedded  in  the  record  of  French  and 
British  politics  during  and  after  the  first  World  War  when 
the  two  powers  side-tracked  their  promise  of  making  the 
Arabs  completely  independent.  As  a  result  the  Arabs  are 
now  pursuing  an  anti-Israel  and  anti-colonial  attitude  to  forge 
their  independent  destiny  in  their  own  way.  Therefore  the 
problems  of  the  modern  Arab  world  can  be  understood  only 
in  the  light  of  its  past  history  and  in  relation  to  the  com¬ 
plications  of  the  modern  world.  He  sums  up:  it  would  be 
unwise  to  equate  progress  and  democracy  in  Arab  lands  with 
western-type  democracy  or  with  the  American  way  of  life. 
Their  basic  problems  and  their  historic  background  are 
different  and  their  solutions  too  will  have  to  be  different. 
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Economics  and  Trade 


THE  NORTH -SOUTH  PROBLEM 


SIR  Oliver  Franks,  the  Chairman  of  Lloyds  Bank,  has  coined 
the  phrase  of  “North-South  problem”  under  which  he  under¬ 
stands  the  general  problem  of  the  relationships  of  the  indus¬ 
trialised  nations  of  the  North  of  the  globe  to  the  underdeveloped 
and  developing  countries  that  lie  to  the  South.  In  his  statement 
at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Lloyds  Bank,  Sir  Oliver 
emphasised  that  now  the  balance  of  the  world  “turns  on  a  right 
relationship  between  the  industrial  North  and  the  developing 
South”,  and  he  added  that  “this  political  North-South  issue  has 
its  immediate  economic  side”.  \ 

Sir  Oliver  referred  to  the  intention  of  many  of  the  new  or 
newly  free  nations  to  develop  at  all  costs,  and  that  by  doing 
this  these  countries  face  a  vicious  circle  as  “low  living  standards 
and  free  broadly  democratic  societies  cannot  produce  sufficient 
savings  for  the  economic  development  they  will  not  forego.  They 
need  more  capital  to  increase  output ;  low  output  prevents 
sufficient  saving  for  capital.”  He  added  that  .  .  this  circle 
can  be  broken  in  one  of  two  ways.  It  can  be  broken  by  tyranny 
which,  by  enforcing  hardships  on  the  people  and  holding  down 
their  standards  of  living,  forces  the  savings  for  rapid  develop¬ 
ment;  or  it  can  be  broken  by  the  inflow  of  capital  from  outside, 
giving  a  free  society  the  chance  both  to  develop  and  to  remain 
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free.  In  coming  years  for  country  after  country  this  vicious 
circle  will  be  broken  one  way  or  the  other.” 

Sir  Oliver  Franks  expressed  regret  that  at  present  there  was  a 
general  lack  of  co-ordination  between  the  industrialised  countries 
in  respect  of  economic  relations  between  the  industrialised  and 
developing  nations,  and  that,  |ih  fact,  there  was  a  “pronounced 
lack  of  continuity  in  what  is  done”  and  that  “there  is  no  general 
view  of  how  much  over  a  ^riod  of  years  the  industrialised 
North  can  expect  to  make  available  for  the  developing  countries”. 
He  urged  preliminary  discussions  between  industrialized  nations, 
and  discussions  between  North  and  South  on  these  problems. 

The  vital  importance  of  relations  between  industrialised  and 
developing  countries  was  also  stressed  in  the  Annual  Report, 
1958-59,  of  the  Federation  of  German  Industries.  This  Report 
emphasised  that  the  future  of  the  development  countries  today 
represents  a  political  and  economic  world  problem  of  the  first 
order,  and  stated  that  the  Western  industrial  countries  find  them¬ 
selves  confronted  with  the  need  of  supporting  the  development 
countries  “both  spiritually  and  materially  if  they  really  wish  to 
safeguard  the  future  and  to  see  the  world  formed  along  liberal 
lines”.  The  Report  emphasised  that  in  the  years  to  come  this 
will  require  even  greater  efforts.  It  noted  with  gratification  that 
this  was  being  recognised  almost  universally,  and  that  a  number 
of  measures  recently  adopted  by  the  Federal  German  Govern¬ 
ment  were  better  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  situation 
than  was  the  case  in  earlier  years.  The  Federation  of  German 
Industries,  the  Report  says,  considered  the  problem  of  developing 
countries  to  be  of  utmost  importance,  and  has  taken  the  initiative 
towards  the  achievement  of  better  co-ordination  of  all  endeavours 
on  the  part  of  trade  and  industry  in  this  direction. 

A  different  plea  for  a  co-ordinated  world  programme  for 
helping  underdeveloped  countries  was  made  recently  by  Sir  John 
Crawford,  the  Secretary  of  the  Australian  Department  of  Trade. 
Sir  John  said  that  the  explosive  increase  in  population  was  pre¬ 
venting  Asian  countries  from  crashing  the  “poverty  barrier”. 
He  advocated  the  establishing  of  a  world  agency  which  should 
handle  surplus  food  production  and  sell  it  to  underdeveloped 
countries  at  a  price  they  could  afford,  and  that  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  should  allow  credits  to  the  needy  nations.  Sir 
John  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Soviet  Union  shUuld  be 
asked  to  co-operate  with  the  West  in  tackling  this  problem. 

UK  TRADE  WITH  ASIA  AND  AUSTRAUA 

Within  the  frame  of  overall  economic  relations  the  actual  trade 
between  various  countries  is  the  visible  and  the  most  important 
factor.  In  trade  with  developing  countries  the  industrialised 
countries  find — in  connection  with  development  programmes  of 
these  underdeveloped  countries — a  growing  market  for  capital 
goods  and  other  products  which  are  required  for  the  building-up 
of  new  industries.  At  the  same  time  the  developing  countries 
find  it  impossible  to  increase  at  the  same  rate  their  exixirts  to 
their  suppliers,  i.e.  the  industrialised  countries,  and  this  creates — 
at  least  temporarily — an  unfavourable  trade  balance  for  the 
developing  countries.  This  problem,  however,  could  be  solved 
by  inflow  of  capital  into  the  developing  countries  by  various 
means  and  ways. 

In  the  case  of  Asia  and  Australia,  Great  Britain  has  a  particular 
interest  due  to  traditional  connections  with  a  large  number  of 
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these  countries  (many  of  these  countries  are  members  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  belong  to  the  Sterling  Bloc)  and  due  to  the 
extensive  trade  between  the  UK  and  that  area.  Some  problems 
of  overall  economic  relations  between  the  UK  and  India  were 
described  in  the  February  issue  of  Eastern  World).  It  is 
significant  that  even  despite  certain  import  restrictions  imposed 
by  some  Asian  Governments  (due  to  the  shortage  of  foreign 
currency  funds),  the  value  of  UK  exports  to  that  area  in  1959 
show  an  increase  of  over  4  per  cent  compared  with  the  1958 
exports  (UK  imports  from  that  area  increased  even  to  a  larger 
extent). 

The  following  table  shows  the  development  of  UK  trade  with 
her  main  trading  partners  of  that  region. 

Imports  Exports 


1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

India  . 

139.4 

142.6 

160.3 

171.3 

Pakistan  . 

19.8 

25.8 

28.9 

34.3 

Singapore 

20.2 

21.1 

35.7 

31.2 

Federation  of 

Malaya 

40.3 

35.6 

34.8 

30.6 

Ceylon  . 

46.4 

40.0 

28.0 

31.7 

North  Borneo  . 

3.4 

2.6 

2.6 

4.1 

Sarawak  . 

6.0 

11.6 

1.4 

1.2 

Hong  Kong 

27.1 

33.5 

30.5 

35.1 

Afghanistan 

3.5 

2.5 

0.4 

0.5 

Bufma  . 

6.9 

8.0 

11.5 

14.5 

Thailand  . 

3.7 

2.0 

11.8 

12.5 

South  Vietnam 

0.5 

0.6 

1.7 

1.8 

Indonesia  . 

10.9 

5.6 

7.5 

11.1 

China  . 

18.5 

19.7 

26.6 

24.4 

Formosa  . 

0.4 

0.6 

0.9 

1.1 

South  Korea  . 

— 

— 

— 

3.3 

Japan  . 

35.3 

43.2 

19.3 

32.3 

Philippines  .... 

2.6 

3.4 

6.2 

7.8 

Australia  . 

198.8 

222.9 

235.2 

223.6 

Total 

583.7 

621.3 

643.3 

672.3 

(all  figures  in  £  million) 

In  1959  UK  exports  to  these  countries  accounted  for  over  20 
per  cent  of  UK  global  exports,  and  UK  imports  from  these 
countries  accounted  for  nearly  16  per  cent  of  UK  global  imports. 

WEST  GERMANY’S  TRADE  WITH  ASIA  AND  AUSTRAUA 
Since  the  end  of  the  War  West  Germany  has  rapidly  developed 
her  trade  with  Asia,  and  is  today  the  second  biggest  European 
trading  partner  of  that  area.  The  following  table  shows  the 
development  of  West  Germany’s  trade  with  her  main  trading 
partners  in  that  region : 

West  Germany’s  West  Germany’s 
imports  exports 


1959 

1958 

1959 

1958 

(first 

ten 

months  of 

year) 

Japan  . 

177 

153 

314 

277 

Afghanistan  . 

37 

22 

12 

14 

Burma  . 

24 

13 

27 

27 

North  Borneo  . 

14 

15 

2 

2 

Ceylon  . 

59 

46 

49 

36 

Formosa  . 

15 

17 

35 

31 

China  . 

216 

195 

414 

511 

Hong  Kong  . 

55 

35 

89 

73 

India  . 

151 

155 

796 

931 

Indonesia  . 

177 

153 

314 

277 

Malaya  . 

184 

153 

62 

49 

Singapore  . 

10 

13 

42 

38 

Pakistan  . 

73 

80 

145 

129 

Philippines  . 

103 

150 

85 

87 

Thailand  . 

39 

43 

81 

82 

South  Vietnam  . 

32 

5 

39 

36 

Australia  . 

377 

325 

350 

310 

Total 

1,733 

1,590 

2,6% 

2,784 

{all  figures  in  DM  million) 
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In  1959  West  German  imports  from  these  countries  accounted 
for  less  than  7  per  cent  of  Germany’s  global  imports,  and  West 
Germany’s  exports  accounted  for  over  8  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
global  exports  (a  considerably  smaller  share  than  in  the  case  of 
the  UK).  While  UK  exports  to  the  whole  region  were  bigger  than 
West  German  exports,  in  the  case  of  several  countries,  including 
China,  Indonesia,  Afghanistan,  Formosa  and  South  Vietnam, 
the  German  exports  were  higher  than  UK  exports  to  these 
countries,  and  West  German  authorities  and  industries  show 
great  interest  in  the  further  development  of  their  economic 
relations,  including  trade,  with  Asia,  Far  East  and  Australia. 
The  following  table  shows  a  comparison  of  UK  and  West 
Germany’s  trade  with  the  countries,  referred  to  in  the  above 
tables — calculated  on  a  monthly  average  basis  for  1959. 


United  Kingdom 

West  Germany 

Imports  .... 

.  52 

14 

Exports  .... 

.  56 

22.5 

Favourable  trade  balance  4 

(all  figures  in  £  million) 

8.5 

As  the  Asian  countries  have  an  unfavourable  trade  balance 
with  most  of  the  industrialised  countries  (for  reasons  referred  to 
earlier  in  this  article),  it  will  be  up  to  the  countries  of  “the 
North’’  in  consultation  with  countries  of  “the  South”  to  find  an 
equilibrium  in  their  economic  relationship,  whereby  the  inflow  I 

of  capital  in  the  developing  countries  and  the  liberalisation  of 
imports  from  the  developing  countries  should  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  this  important  problem. 


Swedish  Trade  with  Australasia 

The  latest  available  figures  for  Sweden’s  foreign  trade  show 
that  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1959  exports  to  India  have 
increased  considerably  compared  with  the  1958  exports.  At 
the  same  time  imports  from  India  decreased,  and  Sweden’s 
favourable  trade  balance  in  her  trade  with  India  reached 
SKr.68'6  million  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1959,  compared 
with  44'2  million  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1958. 

Exports  to  China  show  a  decrease,  while  imports  from  China 
increased  in  1959,  but  in  this  case  Sweden  continued  to  have 
a  strong  favourable  trade  balance. 

In  her  trade  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  Sweden  also 
had  a  favourable  trade  balance,  while  in  the  case  of  Pakistan, 
Ceylon,  Indonesia,  Philippines,  Malaya,  Burma  and  Japan  the 
imports  from  these  coiuitries  into  Sweden  reached  higher  value 
than  Swedish  exports  to  these  countries. 

The  following  table  shows  the  development  of  Sweden’s  trade 
with  her  main  trading  partners  in  that  region. 

1958  1959 

(first  nine  months) 
imports  exports  imports  exports 


Pakistan  .  10.7  6.7  10.0  6.5 

India  .  21.0  65.2  15.6  84.2 

Ceylon  .  12.2  4.9  13.1  6.3 

Philippines  .  33.6  7.6  24.8  8.1 

Indonesia  .  19.2  11.1  31.5  9.0 

China  .  9.6  62.9  19.1  46.5 

Japan  .  90.9  23.2  88.9  28.9 

Australia  .  47.6  96.0  41.2  100.7 

New  Zealand  .  17.3  21.8  14.7  23.3 


(all  figures  in  million  Swedish  Kroner) 

In  addition,  during  the  fint  nine  months  of  1959,  Sweden’s 
imports  from  the  Federation  of  Malaya  and  Burma  amounted 
to  SKr.  63‘7  million,  and  Swedish  exports  to  these  countries  were 
valued  at  SKr.  9^  million. 
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Industrial  Development 

in  East  Pakistan 


ONE  of  the  most  spectacular  developments  in  Pakistan  during 
the  last  12  years  has  been  the  pace,  now  greatly  accelerated, 
of  industrialisation  in  the  eastern  wing  of  the  country.  The 
face  of  the  province,  which  formerly  had  merely  been  a  hinterland 
to  Calcutta,  has  changed  and  is  being  transformed  beyond  recogni¬ 
tion.  To  Pakistan’s  share,  at  the  division  of  Bengal,  fell  a  wholly 
agricultural  zone;  and  the  initial  efforts  understandably  went  into 
developing  the  agricultural  resources.  The  construction  of  giant 
irrigation  works  such  as  the  Teesta  Barrage  project,  the  Ganges- 
Kobadak  project  and  the  Karnafulli  hydro-electric  project,  the 
latter  two  with  the  assistance  of  the  American  International  Co¬ 
operation  Administration,  was  taken  in  hand.  At  the  same  time, 
a  pace  of  industrialisation  was  also  set,  based  on  the  utilisation  of 
local  raw  materials. 

The  Second  Five  Year  Plan  just  announced,  allocates  to  East 
Pakistan  a  total  sum  of  Rs.  8,000  million  to  be  spent  on  develop¬ 
ment.  This  outlay  is  four  times  more  than  the  expenditure  in¬ 
curred  in  the  province  during  the  First  Five  Year  Plan  which 
completes  its  life  on  June  30  this  year.  On  partition  (August  14, 
1947)  East  Pakistan  inherited  queer  anomalies.  All  the  jute  mills, 
for  instance,  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Hooghly  in  Calcutta  but 
almost  all  the  raw  jute  came  from  East  Pakistan.  Forest  wealth 
abounded  in  the  Chittagong  hill  tracts  and  the  Sunderban  delta, 
but  the  paper  mill  was  at  Tittagarh  in  West  Bengal.  East  Pakistan 
sprawled  over  an  area  of  54,501  square  miles  and  had  a  population 
of  42,063,000  with  an  average  density  of  777  persons  per  square 
mile,  perhaps  the  highest  in  the  world.  Economic  development 
had  to  be  started  from  scratch. 

It  was  East  Pakistan’s  misfortune  that  while  still  in  its  swaddling 
clothes,  its  governmental  machinery  came  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
set  of  politicians,  bent  upon  a  reckless  career  of  self-aggrandise¬ 
ment.  The  province’s  nascent  industry  gasped  under  the  strain  of 
strikes  and  lock-outs,  money  was  extorted  from  industrialists  to 
swell  party  funds  and  the  trade  unions  were  made  to  serve  as  hand¬ 
maidens  the  political  machine.  Capital  that  had  scarcely  been 
bold  became  all  the  more  shy.  The  number  of  working  hours 
lost,  amidst  those  chaotic  conditions  in  mills  and  factories,  literally 
ran  into  hundreds  of  thousands.  This  had  a  serious  effect  on  the 
cost  of  production,  pushing  up  prices  of  domestic  goods  to  a  level 
that  could  hardly  stand  competition  in  foreign  market  or  even 
attract  local  buyers.  The  loss  in  terms  of  foreign  exchange 
earnings  was  colossal. 

Following  the  first  visit  of  Field  Marshal  Ayub  Khan  to  Dacca, 
after  the  promulgation  of  Martial  Law  in  October  1958,  the  East 
Pakistan  Government  in  a  press  note  made  the  startling  revela¬ 
tion  that  a  number  of  grants,  loans,  subventions  which  had  been 
received  by  the  province  from  the  Centre  had  either  been 
squandered  away,  not  utilised  properly,  were  unaccounted  for  or 
had  been  made  to  serve  the  ends  not  of  the  unnamed  many  but  of 
a  chosen  few.  Rs.  500  million  had  thus  been  thrown  down  the  drain. 
A  new  era  has  now  dawned  over  East  Pakistan,  replacing  political 
shibboleths  with  determination  and  hard  work.  One  year  of 
the  new  regime  recorded  all-round  progress  in  the  industrial  sector. 
In  the  absence  of  private  enterprise,  the  Pakistan  Industrial 
Development  Corporation  (PIDC),  an  autonomous  body  that 
sponsors  industries  in  sectors  where  private  capital  is  not  forth¬ 
coming,  pioneered  in  the  field. 

The  PIDC  has  today  in  East  Pakistan  14  jute  mills,  built  with 
an  investment  of  about  Rs.  240  million.  With  a  total  of  7,550 
looms,  they  turn  out  jute  goods  worth  Rs.  22  million  a  year.  In 
1957,  production  stood  at  155,170  tons.  With  only  a  few  months 
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of  peaceful  conditions  production  shot  up  to  183,043  tons  in  1958. 
An  increase  of  18  per  cent.  More  jute  milb  are  to  be  built  and 
the  existing  ones  modernised  under  the  second  five-year  plan. 

Notable  progress  has  also  been  achieved  by  the  textile  industry 
in  East  Pakistan.  At  the  time  of  partition  the  province  had 
98,558  textile  spindles  and  2,580  looms.  By  the  end  <rf  1959, 
the  installed  capacity  had  increased  to  345,706  spindles  and  3,418 
looms.  Substantial  allotment  of  new  spindles  and  looms  and 
equipment  for  balancing  existing  units  have  been  provided  for 
in  the  second  five-year  plan.  The  Muslin  Cotton  Milb  near 
Dacca,  for  instance,  now  producing  yam  worth  Rs.  21  million, 
is  to  be  expanded. 

The  Kamaphuli  Paper  Mills  in  the  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts, 
another  PIDC  enterprise,  went  into  production  in  1953,  In 
1959-60,  it  produced  23,9%  tons  of  different  varieties  of  paper. 
The  only  newsprint  plant  in  Pakistan,  at  Khulna,  was  built  at  an 
estimated  capital  cost  of  Rs.  148  million.  The  plant  has  an 
annual  capacity  of  35,000  tons  of  newsprint  and  is  expected  to 
turn  out  about  16,000  tons  this  year.  When  in  full  production,  it 
will  not  only  meet  the  entire  internal  demand  but  also  leave  a 
surplus  for  export  to  other  countries  in  South-East  Asia. 

A  shipyard  at  Khulna  and  a  dockyard  at  Narayangunj  are  now 
in  the  process  of  completion.  Besides  manufacturing  vessels,  tugs, 
and  barges,  they  will  undertake  repairs  to  sea-going  vessels  and 
inland  steamers. 

The  discovery  of  natural  gas  by  a  British  company  at  Sylhet 
was  an  exciting  development.  The  gas  will  be  available  for  the 
next  20  years  at  the  rate  of  20  million  cubic  feet  per  day.  Almost 
the  entire  reserves  will  be  consumed  by  the  Natural  Gas  Fertiliser 
Factory  at  Fenchuganj  in  Sylhet  district,  being  set  up  with 
Japanese  technical  assistance. 

Three  sugar  mills  are  in  operation  at  Rangpur,  Thakugoan  and 
Diwanganj.  Completed  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  58  million  by  the  PIDC, 
the  Rangpur  and  Thakurgoan  mills  will  produce  sugar  worth 
Rs.  35  million  during  1959-60. 

The  present  mechanised  capacity  for  brick  manufacture  in  the 
province  (27  million  bricks  a  year)  is  to  be  increased. 

A  new  steel  rolling  mill  which  will  bring  the  total  capacity  of  the 
industry  to  33,000  tons  a  year,  went  into  production  last  year. 

A  host  of  smaller  industries  has  also  been  established.  A 
cigarette  factory  has  been  set  up  in  Chittagong  with  a  capacity  of 
180  million  cigarettes  a  year;  another  plant,  designed  to  manu¬ 
facture  900  million  cigarettes  a  year,  was  completed  last  December 
at  Bogra.  Two  fruit  canning  factories  at  Sylhet  and  Dacca  are 
being  set  up.  A  plant  for  the  production  of  vegetable  oil  (10  tons 
per  day)  has  just  been  completed.  In  addition,  several  mechanical 
units  for  the  manufacture  of  soap,  boot  polish,  enamelwares, 
printing  ink,  leather  goods,  paper  boards,  paints  and  varnish, 
hollow  glass  wares,  etc.,  are  being  set  up.  Factories  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  rubber  goods  already  exist;  and  it  is  estimated  that 
shortly  the  province  will  be  producing  54,000  pieces  of  cycle 
tyres,  120,000  pieces  of  cycle  tubes  and  75,000  pairs  of  rubber 
shoes. 

This  brief  survey  leaves  out  of  count  the  considerable  progress 
registered  in  the  cottage  industries  sector  such  as  the  umbrella 
cane,  bamboo  goods  and  bangle-making  industries.  It  seems 
certain  that  the  new  regime,  by  removing  political  instability, 
economic  chaos  and  labour-management  tension,  has  ensured 
conditions  for  the  rapid  and  smooth  expansion  of  industrialisation 
in  East  Pakistan. 
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These  are  the  territories  served  by 
THE  CHARTERED  BANK  and  its  wholly-owned 
subsidiary.  The  Eastern  Bank  Limited,  though  a 
system  of  one  hundred  branches  extending  to  most 
centres  of  commercial  importance  in  the  Middle 
East,  South  and  South-East  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 
Those  branches  provide  complete  and  up-to-date 


banking  services,  sustained  by  expert  knowledge 
and  long  experience  of  Eastern  trade,  finance 
and  industry.  An  effective  credit  information 
service  and  skilled  assistance  and  advice  are 
available  to  United  Kingdom  merchants  and 
manufacturers  seeking  new  business  connexions 
in  Asian  markets. 


THE  CHARTERED  BANK 


(Ineorporaled  by  Royal  Charter  ISSS) 
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ASSOCIATfO  tANKS:  Allahabad  lank  Ltd.  (Incorporatad  in  India)  Tha  Irane  tritiab  lank  (Incorporatad  in  Iran) 
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FERTILISERS  FOR  ASIA 

A  MORE  extensive  use  of  fertilisers  is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
last  year's  increased  production  of  food  grains  in  the 
Colombo  Plan  area,  according  to  the  Eighth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Colombo  Plan  Consultative  Committee.*  In  the  case  of 
India,  the  Report  says  that  while  during  1957-58  there  had  been 
a  decline  in  the  output  of  food  grains  by  about  10  percent  mainly 
as  a  result  of  drought  in  large  parts  of  the  country.  The  1958-59 
crop  is  estimated  to  be  larger  than  ever  before — 73'5  million 
tons  or  18  per  cent  more  than  in  1957-58  and  7  per  cent  more 
than  the  bumper  harvest  of  1956-57,  and  that  the  output  of  com¬ 
mercial  crops  also  improved  considerably  in  1958-59. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  India’s  Second  Five-Year  Plan 
the  emphasis  in  the  agricultural  field  has  been  on  improved  agri¬ 
cultural  practice  and  a  greater  use  of  fertilisers  and  manure. 
However,  as  a  result  of  shortage  of  foreign  exchange,  the  difficulty 
in  securing  adequate  supply  of  chemical  fertilisers  continued 
during  1958-59.  The  consumption  of  nitrogenous  fertilisers  in 
terms  of  ammonium  sulphate  was  about  900,000  tons  and  that  of 
superphospate  about  200,000  tons. 

According  to  the  latest  reports  India  intends  to  import  220,000 
tons  of  fertilisers  valued  at  Rs.  60  million  from  West  Germany  and 
other  West  European  countries,  in  addition  to  50.000  tons  to  be 
bought  from  France. 

In  addition  to  imported  fertilisers,  the  production  of  chemical 
fertilisers  in  India  has  been  steadily  increased,  and  the  country’s 
output  is  to  be  augmented  by  the  manufacturing  of  by-products, 
including  ammonium  sulphate,  in  the  new  integrated  iron  and 
steel  works  shortly.  An  important  step  in  developing  the  country’s 
chemical  fertilisers  industry  was  the  recent  contract  placed  by 

*The  Colombo  Plan,  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Consultative 
Committee.  HMSO.  Price  9s.  (id. 


the  state-owned  Neyveli  Lignite  Corporation  with  West  German 
and  Italian  firms  for  the  construction  of  a  big  urea  works  which 
are  scheduled  to  go  into  production  in  1963. 

In  Pakistan,  Japanese  and  French  concerns  are  building  fertiliser 
factories  for  which  the  contracts  were  placed  by  the  Pakistan 
Industrial  Development  Corporation,  and  both  factories  are 
expected  to  go  into  production  in  1%2. 

The  necessity  to  achieve  higher  yields  in  agricultural  production 
in  these  countries  will  lead  to  a  considerable  increase  of  consump¬ 
tion  of  chemical  fertilisers,  and  the  demand  will  be  satisfied  by  a 
steadily  growing  home  production  and  imports. 

The  Pakistan  Government  encourages  a  greater  use  of  fertilisers, 
and  arrangements  were  made  to  distribute  about  200,000  tons  to 
cultivators  during  the  1959-60  agricultural  year.  A  special  cam¬ 
paign  for  encouraging  the  use  of  fertilisers  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  provincial  governments  and  as  an  inducement  a  50  per  cent 
subsidy  has  been  allowed  on  fertilisers. 

In  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  subsidised  paddy  fertiliser  schemes 
financed  by  the  Government  are  now  in  operation  in  the  States 
of  Kelantan,  Trengganu.  Malacca  and  Negri  Sembilan,  and 
the  response  of  planters  to  these  schemes  has  been  very 
encouraging. 

In  Ceylon  the  tea  rehabilitation  subsidy  scheme  includes  a 
subsidy  of  Rs.  250  per  acre  for  the  purchase  of  fertilisers. 

In  Indonesia  appreciable  progress  in  the  production  of  major 
foodstuffs  was  achieved  during  1958,  and  the  estimates  for  1959 
show  increases  in  their  production  varying  from  3  to  7  per  cent 
as  compared  with  1958.  It  is  reported  that  the  Government  will 
make  more  foreign  currency  available  for  the  import  of  fertilisers 
in  order  to  achieve  a  further  upward  trend  of  food  production. 

In  other  countries  of  the  region  the  modernisation  of  agricul¬ 
tural  technique  includes  a  greater  use  of  fertilisers  which  is  bound 
to  contribute  to  increased  yields  and  total  production  in  the 
agricultural  field. 
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New  Bombay-London 
Jet  Service 

Air  INDIA  announced  in  London  yesterday  (Sunday)  that 
,^when  the  first  of  their  fleet  of  Boeing  707  Intercontinental 
airliners  is  delivered  next  week-end — 20th/2Ist  February — it 
will  fly  non-stop  from  London  to  Bombay  in  a  record  time  of 
about  eight  hours  and  a  half.  This  will  be  the  first  time  that 
any  airliner  has  flown  the  distance  of  over  four  thousand 
flve  hundred  'miles  between  the  two  cities  without  an  inter¬ 
mediate  stop. 

The  aircraft,  which  will  carry  with  it  a  letter  of  greeting 
from  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Bombay,  will  be  the  first  of  Air  India’s  fleet  of  four  Boeing 
707-42()s  to  be  delivered.  It  will  be  powered  by  four  Rolls 
Royce  Conway  engines.  Air  India  was  the  first  Boeing 
operator  to  place  an  order  for  this  new  type  of  by-pass  engine. 
The  aircraft  will  be  the  first  Rolls  Royce  powered  Boeing  to  be 
seen  in  this  country. 

These  latest  jet  airliners  will  be  introduced  on  the  United 
Kingdom-India  route  in  April  with  five  services  a  week  in  each 
direction.  In  May.  Air  India  announced  yesterday,  they  will 
start  a  trans-Atlantic  service  three  times  a  week  between  New 
York  and  London  and  Bombay.  The  Conway  powered  707s 
will  be  the  fastest  aircraft  in  service  on  either  trans-Atlantic 
or  Eastern  routes.  Flying  time  between  New  York  and 
Bombay  will  be  about  17  hours.  'The  aircraft  will  be  flown 
from  Seattle  to  London  with  a  stop  at  New  York.  It  will 
leave  Seattle  on  the  night  of  the  19th  and  is  due  to  arrive  at 
London  Airport  at  08.(X)  hours  on  the  20th.  It  will  depart 
for  Bombay  at  20.00  hours — flying  non-stop. 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  NOTES 


LOAN  TO  PRIVATE  PAKISTANI 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  announced 
the  signing  of  an  agreement  for  a  loan  of 
$10  million  to  the  Pakistan  Industrial 
Credit  and  Investment  Corporation,  Ltd. 
(PICIC),  a  privately  owned  and  managed 
development  bank.  The  agreement  was 
signed  in  Karachi  by  Vance  Brand,  Man¬ 
aging  Director  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  and  E.  T.  Kuiper,  General  Manager 
of  piac. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  to  assist  in  the  creation,  expansion 
and  modernization  of  small-  and  medium¬ 
sized  private  enterprises  in  Pakistan.  Its 
stockholders  include  US  financial  and 
industrial  interests;  British  banks,  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  and  industries;  Japanese 
banks;  and  Pakistani  banks,  industries,  and 
insurance  companies.  The  Development 
Loan  Fund  and  the  World  Bank  each  made 
loans  of  $4,200,000  to  the  Corporation  last 
year. 

Expansion  of  PICIC’s  operations  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  strengthen  the  Pakistan  Govern¬ 
ment  in  its  desire  to  encourage  private 
enterprise  and  investment.  PIOCs  dollar 
loans  last  year  were  made  to  many 
different  enterprises  throughout  Pakistan 
including  firms  in  the  fields  of  cold  storage, 
belting  and  asbestos,  fishery,  wire,  metal, 
hardware,  abrasives,  paper,  glass,  mill- 
work,  tannery  and  ceramics. 

JAPAN  TO  CONSTRUCT  TECHNICAL 
CENTRE  IN  WEST  BENGAL 

Japan  will  construct  a  technical  centre 
in  West  Bengal  State,  India,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  training  Indian  technicians.  The 
projected  centre  will  be  established  at 
Hurah,  in  the  outskirts  of  Calcutta,  which 
will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  set  up  by 
Japan  in  a  foreign  country. 

Under  the  agreement,  Japan  will  supply 
20  experts  and  the  necessary  machinery, 
while  the  Indian  side  will  supply  the  land 


and  building  for  the  centre  and  clerical 
workers.  Actual  training  of  the  Indian 
technicians  is  expected  to  commence  in 
October  1960,  and  a  total  of  750  persons 
will  be  trained  over  a  three-year  period. 
Negotiations  are  being  conducted  for  the 
establishment  of  similar  centres  in  Thai¬ 
land,  Malaya,  Oylon  and  other  Asian 
countries. 


INDONESIA  ORDERS  TRUCKS  IN 
BRITAIN 

Adam  and  Harvey  Limited,  London, 
announce  that  they  have  finalised  with  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  Ltd.  the  sale  of 
1,000  Ford  trucks  and  accessories  to  the 
Government  of  Indonesia. 

The  total  amount  involved  is  very  nearly 
£2  million. 

Adam  and  Harvey  Ltd.,  with  the 
assistance  of  City  of  London  Institutions, 
have  been  able  to  arrange  credit  terms  to 
the  Government  of  Indonesia  extending  to 
five  years. 


BRITAIN  TO  IMPORT  MORE 
CHINESE  SILK 

Following  an  increased  demand  for 
Chinese  silk  piece  goods  the  UK  Govern¬ 
ment  has  increased  the  import  quotas  for 
these  goods  from  £250,000  to  £380,000  for 
the  current  year. 

Following  the  imposition  of  restrictions 
on  imports  from  China  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  a  few  months  ago,  UK  business 
organisations  made  representations  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  on  the  harmful  effect  of 
these  new  regulations  on  UK-China  trade. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  John 
Rodgers,  the  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  answering  a  question  by 
Mr.  Humphrey  Atkins,  M.P.,  said  that  it 
was  the  policy  of  the  British  Government 
to  encourage  trade  and  good  relations 
generally  with  China.  He  added  that  over 
three-quarters  of  UK  imports  from  China 


were  still  admitted  freely,  that  quotas 
under  the  new  arrangements  had  been  fixed 
to  allow  for  a  substantial  increase  trade, 
and  that  his  Department  was  ready  to  con¬ 
sider  sympathetically  with  trade  organisa¬ 
tions  and  with  the  Chinese  authorities  any 
difficulties  which  may  arise  in  practice. 
The  question  asked  in  some  business 
circles  was  whether  it  was  really  a  mere 
coincidence  that  there  were  no  exports  of 
wool  tops  to  China  in  December  (for  the 
first  time  for  several  years). 


INDIA  AND  PAKISTAN  INCREASE 
WOOL  EXPORTS 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1959 
India’s  exports  of  raw  wool  increased  to 
18'9  million  lb.  as  against  15‘2  million  lb. 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1958. 
Pakistan’s  exports  of  raw  wool  increased 
during  the  same  periods  from  9*1  million 
lb.  to  16'2  million  lb.  In  both  cases 
United  States  were  the  biggest  nuirket,  and 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1959  India's 
exports  to  the  US  amounted  to  7*9  million 
lb.  (4*2  million  lb.  during  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  1958),  while  Pakistan’s 
exports  to  the  US  reached  11*0  million  lb. 
(4*8  million  lb.  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1958).  Exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  from  India  amounted  to  7*2  mil¬ 
lion  lb.  and  from  Pakistan  5‘0  million  lb. 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1959,  in  both 
cases  showing  an  increase  as  against  1958 
exports.  India  also  increased  her  exports 
to  France,  Belgium  and  Germany  but  the 
exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  dropped  from 
2'7  million  lb.  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1958  to  0*3  million  lb.  during  the  same 
period  of  1959. 


NORTH  KOREA— HUNGARY  TRADE 

Hungary  is  to  send  North  Korea 
aluminium  ingots,  machine  took,  vehicle 
parts,  instruments,  i^otographic  materiak, 
and  machinery  for  cable  manufacture, 
under  an  agreement  for  1960  signed 
recently  in  Pyongyang. 

In  return.  North  Korea  will  supply  non- 
ferrous  metals,,  carbide,  cement,  artificial 
fertiliser  and  other  goods. 


THE 

BANK 

LINE 


Far  East  &  USA  :  Far  East  &  Africa 

AMERICAN  AND  ORIENTAL  LINE  U.S.  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  ports  to 
Philippines,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Indonesia  and  Malaya,  returning  to  Canada  &  U.S.A. 

ORIENTi^  AFRICAN  LINE  Carrying  passragers  and  cargo  from  Japan.  Hong 
Kong,  Philippines,  Borneo,  Saigon,  Bangkok  and  Malaya  to  Mauritius,  Reunion, 
East  and  South  African  Ports  and  vice  versa. 

ANDREW  WEIR  AND  COMPANY  LIMITED 
BALTIC  EXCHANGE  BUILDING,  21  BURY  STTREET,  E.C3 
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'  TOr  EXPORTERS 
TO  THE  EAST 

HAROLD  SENIOR  &  CO.  (Bradford)  LTD. 

72  VICAR  LANE.  BRADFORD.  1 

Makars  of 
High-Class 

NOILECOMRED  —  FRENCHCOMRED 

Tops 

OILCOMRED  —  ORTCOMRED 

Ttltphena;  2«42(/7/S/9  T«Im:  51174 

T«l«frephic  Addrtit:  RONESCO  RRAOFORD 


ENGINEERING  LTD. 


Phen«: 
ROHSEY 
2124 
(5  Linti) 


CUFERNHAH  LANE  WORKS 
ROMSEY— HANTS— ENGLAND 


Gramt: 

PLANT 

ROMSEY 

ENGLAND 


Manufacturers  of 

TIMBER  IMPREGNATION  PLANTS 
QUICK-LOCKING  AND  CLAMP-TYPE  DOORS 
PRESSURE  VESSELS.  AUTO  CLAVES.  ETC. 


iMPORTAlUT  Source  of 

Information  for  Bugincsamen 


^EAST-WEST  COMMEttCE” 

A  monthly  newsletter  providing  factiial  information  on  the 
actual  trade  as  well  as  on  the  trading  possibilities  between 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  with  countries  of  the  West. 

Yearly  Subscription:  £S  Ss.  Od. 

Trial  Period  of  6  months:  £2  12s.  6d. 

Publuhed  by 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENTS  LTD. 

SS  PoMiagtoH  Street,  Ltmdoa,  W  t 


To  INDIA,  PAKISTAN.  CEYLON  &  BURMA 

By 

HANS  A 

LINE 

Head  Oflke:  Bremen,  Germany 

Agents  in  all  ports 

Freight  Services 
to  and  from 


Fast . . .  Frequent . . . 
Far-and-wide 


If  you’ve  freight  to  carry  to  or  from 
Europe,  P  &  O  offer  fast,  'frequent 
sailings  in  modem  ships.  This  means : — 

*  Quicker  deliverut  hetvoteu  Europe,  Malaya, 
the  Philippines,  China  and  Japan. 

*  Direct  sailings  from  Europe  to  Malaya,  with 
three-port  coverage  in  MaU^a. 

*  Special  service  for  China. 

Per  details  ef  taOmgt,  etc.,  apply  to 
the  Compang^t  Agents: 

KOM,  TOKYO,  VOKOMARSA 

MackimMa,  MacKenac  &  Co.  of  Japan  Lad. 
RHAMOMAI,  TIRNTRIN,  A  TSINQTAO 
China  Ocean  Shipping  Agency 

MONO  KONO 

Mackinnon.  MacKensie  A  Co.  of  Hong  Kong  Ltd. 

^  tiNoaroas  and  pbung.  lalay.  Ken  A  Co.  Ltd. 
poar  twwmNHAM,  Haniaone  A  CitMdeld  (Malaya)  Ltd.  ' 

P  AO  HoadOfRe  a:  133  Leadenhall  St.,  London,  E.C.3 
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Merton  Fronttooder  demolishing  old  houses  and  loading  rubble  on  the  site  of  a  new  rood 


NEW  MERTON  FRONTLOADER 

The  versatility,  usefulness  and  ease  of 
operation  Merton  Frontloaders  favour 
their  application  in  working  in  Quarries, 
Gasworlu,  Tarmac  Plants  and  on  demoli¬ 
tion.  A  robustly  constructed  unit  with 
excellent  outreach  for  loading  high-sided 
lorries  or  plant  hoppers,  it  has  been  especi¬ 
ally  designed  to  give  the  driver  the  maxi¬ 
mum  view  of  his  work. 

The  Merton  Frontloader  59  which  was 
first  introduced  at  the  Building  Plant  Exhi¬ 
bition  in  June  1959  is  now  available  with 
torque  converter  power-shift  transmission. 

The  Unit  fitted  is  the  well-tried  Brock- 
house  hydraulic  shift  single  stage  torque 
converter  which  gives  two  forward  and 
one  reverse  speeds  of  up  to  five  and  10^ 
m.p.h.  and  five  and  a  half  m.p.h.  respec¬ 
tively.  The  machine  is  powered  by  the 
latest  type  Fordson  four-cylinder  62  h.p. 
diesel  unit. 

The  front  mounted  cab  has  all-round 
360  degrees  visibility  and  at  all  times  the 
driver  can  see  the  digging  edge  of  the 


bucket.  Operators  of  these  machines  com¬ 
ment  favourably  on  the  excellent  stability 
of  this  latest  Merton  product  particularly 
on  rough  sites. 

CZECHOSLOVAK  CLEMENT 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  CHINA 

Czechoslovakia  supplies  China  with 
equipment  for  seven  large  modern  cement 
plants.  One  of  them,  with  a  daily  capacity 
of  200  tons,  will  be  completed  shortly. 
The  biggest  plant  of  the  set  will  have  the 
capacity  of  1 ,000  tons  per  day. 

JAPANESE  RECORD  STEEL  OUTPUT 

In  1959,  Japanese  iron  and  steel  industry 
achieved  an  all-time  production  record. 
The  output  of  crude  steel  reached  16*6  mil¬ 
lion  tons,  an  increase  of  37"  1  per  cent  com¬ 
pared  with  the  1958  output,  and  the  1959 
output  of  blast  furnace  pig  iron  amounted 
to  nearly  9'5  million  metric  tons,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  27'9  per  cent  as  against  the  1958 
production. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  WUHAN  STEEL 
CENTRE 

The  construction  of  a  big  new  steel  roll¬ 
ing  mill  at  Wuhan  began  in  February. 
This  mill  will  operate  automatically  and 
will  produce  rolled  steel  and  steel  rails. 
This  is  a  further  extension  of  the  Wuhan 
iron  and  steel  works  which  has  already 
two  big  blast  furnaces,  three  very  large 
open-hearth  furnaces,  a  big  new  coke  oven 
battery  and  a  kiln  for  making  high-grade 
refractory  materials  in  production.  The 
construction  of  a  modem  big  blooming 
mill  began  last  July. 


TENDERS 

The  Director-General,  India  Store 
IDepartment,  Government  Building, 
Bromyard  Avenue,  London,  W.3,  invites 
tenders  for  the  supply  of: 

One  70-foo(-long  Lightship  complete 
with  Lantern,  Optical  equipment. 
Acetylene  Gas  Cylinders,  Riding  Light, 
Mooring  Gear,  etc. 

Forms  of  Tender  which  are  returnable 
on  Thursday,  31st  March,  1%0,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  above  address  (C.D.N. 
Branch),  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of 
10s.  Od.,  which  is  not  returnable. 
Reference  No.  1252/59.Mis.3  must  be 
quoted  in  all  applications. 


Tenders  are  invited  by  the  India 
Supply  Mission,  2536  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington  8,  D.C., 
U.S.A.,  for  the  supply  of: 

Electrical  Instruments  for  Meter  and 
Relay  Testing  Laboratory  required  by 
Neyveli  Lignite  Corporation  (Private) 
Ltd,,  Madias,  India. 

Tender  forms  including  Specifications, 
priced  14s.  3d.  (not  refundable),  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Director-General, 
India  Store  Department,  CDN  Branch, 
Government  Building,  Bromyard  Avenue, 
Acton,  London,  W.3,  England,  quoting 
reference  tender  No.  SE-142.  Tender 
closing  date,  March  1st,  1960. 


TRADE  WITH  CHINA 

Enquiries  invited  from  manufacturers  and  importers 

LAMET  TRADING  LTD. 

Specialists  in  Compensation  Transactions 

CUbkt:  LAAfTRA,  London  T  IT  *1  MURRAY  HOUSE, 

Triaphone:  MONaich  8J77  IjOnaOD,  43*46,  RARBICAN 
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From  the  Goodyear  family  tree 


A  SUCKER 

FOR  WATER  WORK 


Whatever  material  you  want  to  move,  whatever  ♦  Tough  cover  compounded  to  suit 
the  conditions,  you'll  find  the  conveyor  belt  for 

the  job  in  the  Goodyear  Family  Tree!  For  abrasive  jp  Breaker  fabric  between  cover  and 
coke  or  hot  sinter . . .  oily  ntaterials  or  sharp  stone  carcase  —  where  regulred 
. . .  food  and  coal ...  a  *  Job-designed  ’  Goodyear 
belt  is  your  best  choice  for  longest,  low-cost 
performance.  Special  features  include:  good 
troughing,  high  impact  resistance  and  flex  life, 
and  resistance  to  mildew.  Get  in  touch  with 

Goodyear  now  for  Britain's  most  comprehensive  «  Substantial  ados  cover  to  resiet 
conveyor  belt  service.  wear 


B  Plies  of  close-woven  cotton  duck, 
or  synthetic  fibres  mildew  inhibited 


*  Skim  coat  between  plies  to  I  ncreaee 
flexibility,  prevent  eeparatlon 


good/^ear 


THE  GREATEST  NAME  IN  RUBBER 


Th»  Goodytir  Tyrt  A  Rubbw  Company  (G.B.)  lid.,  Industrial  Rubbar  Products  Dapt.,  Woharhampton 


The  ideal  means  for  any  short  haul  bulk  transport.  High-power 
four-cylinder  60  BHP  Diesel-engine.  Max.  payload  6  tons, 
capacity  4  cu.  metres.  Hydraulic  four-wheel  brakes. 


MOGURT 

Hungarian  Trading  Company  for  Motor  Vehicles 
Budapest  62  POB  249 

In  INDIA,  please  approach: 

WILLCOX  BUCKWELL-INDIA  PRIVATE  LTD. 
32  NAJAFGARH  ROAD,  POB  289,  NEW  DELHI  15 


SAILINGS  OUTWARD  FROM:  London,  Middlesbrough,  Grangemouth, 
Hull,  Antwerp,  Bremen,  Hamburg  and  Rotterdam 
TO:  Egypt,  Malaya,  Singapiore,  Thailand,  Borneo,  Philippines, 
Hong  Kong,  China  and  Japan. 

HOMEWARDS  FROM:  China,  Hong  Kong,  Japan,  Taiwan,  Philippines, 
Thailand,  Borneo,  Sarawak,  Singapore,  Malaya,  Ceylon,  Aden, 
Port  Sudan,  Red  Sea  and  Egypt 

TO:  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Grangemouth,  Middlesbrough, 
Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. 


IMPGfcRTS 


low-cost 

aluminium 

houses 


BETTER  SHIP 


Passenger 

accommodation 

available. 


FAST  TO  THE  FAR  EAST 

managers:  Wm.  THOMSON  &  CO.  EDINBURGH 
Loading  Brokers  and  Passenger  Agents: 

Killick  Martin  &  Co.  Ltd.,  20  Mark  Lane,  London,  min  3100 


Ben  Line  offices  at :  Singapore,  Port  Swettenham, 
Kuala  Lumpur,  Bangkok,  Hong  Kong. 


send  for  details  of 
Kingstrand  constructions 
by  Coseiey  — 
cool,  comfortable, 
quickly  erected. 

ALSO  factories, 
warehouses,  offices, 
stores,  clubs,  schools. 


COSEIEY  BUILDINGS  LTD 

DEPT.  0.6.  LANESFIELD, 
WOLVERHAMPTON,  ENGLAND 

a  building  for  every  purpose 
branches  &  agents  everywhere 

Free  illustrated  brochure  4  drawings  on  request 


deve\opr('ent 


a\ways 


coasters, 


Copenhagen  Denmark 

AUSTRALIA:  United  Maritime  Agencies  Pty.  Ltd.,  Sydney.  CEYLON:  The 
Colombo  Traders  Limited,  Colombo.  HONG  KONG :  The  Ekman  Foreign 
Agencies  (China)  Ltd.  INDIA:  Walthams  &  Co.,  Bombay.  INDONESIA:  For 
marine  engines:  N.  V.  Dewi  Singga  Ltd.,  Djakarta.  For  stationary  engines:  Hadi 
Trading  &  Industrial  Corporation,  Djakarta.  JAPAN :  S.  H.  Nyholm,  Kobe. 
KOREA:  Pan  Korea  Machinery  Co.,  Seoul.  PAKISTAN:  Shahnawaz  Ltd., 
Karachi.  The  PHILIPPINES:  Atkins,  Kroll  &  Co.  Inc.,  Manila.  TAIWAN: 
Mowlin  Engineering  &  Trading  Corporation. 
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